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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Thirteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, November 7th; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sas aS 
LL the signs point to a war with Burmah. The Viceroy 
of India has prepared an ultimatum, which left Rangoon 
for Mandalay on the 22nd inst., and which must be accepted or 
rejected within three days. It contains several clauses; but only 
two are of importance,—namely, that the King shall receive a 
British Resident, with a military guard, thus reducing himself 
to the position of the Nizam; and that such Resident shall 
appear at Court in boots, which means in Barmah that he 
claims to be the equal of the King. Theebau will concede 
neither condition, and, indeed, has already summoned his sol- 
diers, and sunk chains in the Irrawaddy to stop the steamers, 
having presumably never tested the power of dynamite. The 
British force in Burmah is being brought up to 10,000 men, 
under General Prendergast, a good officer tested by Lord 
Strathnairn; and the expedition should be in possession 
of Mandalay by December 15th. After the overthrow of 
King Theebau, who will probably be executed by his courtiers 
after the first defeat, Lord Dufferin is empowered to settle the 
fate of Burmah, and will be guided, we conceive, mainly by 
two considerations,—the extent of the needful garrison, and the 
character of the Princes among whom a new King must be 
sought. It will, of course, be indispensable that, as in all similar 
cases in India, the King, if one is appointed, should agree not 
to receive foreign Envoys. It is the French Foreign Office 
which has beguiled Theebau to his ruin. 

We note with great dissatisfaction a hint, which looks demi- 
dlicial, that the British may annex half Burmah, declaring 
the Shan States now dependent on it independent. What is 
the use of that piece of prudery? There are two solid and, 
4s We think, sufficient reasons for not annexing Burmah. One 
s that the Empire is already too big for its army; and the 
other that China, whatever she may say, will be irritated by the 
sep. The first difficulty may be got over by garrisoning 
Burmah—the whole Presidency, we mean—with marines, the 
Water-roads of the country being its grand highways, and iron 
gunboats better defences than fortresses; but the second is 
incarable. Neither, however, will be lessened by letting the 
Shan tribes loose. Not only will they make incursions 
. our frontier and worry the Forest Department to death, 
mt they may also pillage the Chinese, who will quite 











justly hold us responsible for their losses. We must have all 
Burmah or noue; and though we should prefer none, still we 
had rather have all than half. If experience teaches us any- 
thing, it is that we cannot manage independent hill tribes when 
they can fly, on attack, out of our jurisdiction. Besides, 
Englishmen must not shirk work when they are conquering; 
and we alone of mankind know how to civilise these Shans, who 
are not savages, but fragments of a great shattered race, still 
capable of recovering its civilisation. 


The second ballots in France have ended nearly as we 
expected, except that no Reactionaries were returned in Paris. 
We had calculated on three. The total figures of the new 
Chamber will, therefore, be,—Opportunists, 230; Radicals, 150; 
and Monarchists, 204. The Monarchists are much disappointed, 
as they thought the waverers would have given them more 
seats; but the waverers, as usual, voted against revolution. 
The united groups of Republicans, therefore, number 380, to 
204 Monarchists; and if they can agree, are secure of an 
overwhelming majority. Agreement is, however, difficult, 
for the Radicals insist on leading, and the Opportunist 
policy is so discredited—the telegrams from Tonquin sup- 
pressed during the Elections revealing a frightful state of 
affairs, massacres, full hospitals, and demands for reinforce- 
ments—that they can hardly be refused. They are almost 
certain, however, to alienate the Opportunists, and unless either 
M. Floquet or M. Clémenceau display unexpected powers of self- 
restraint, the outlook inside the Chamber is gloomy in the ex- 
treme. The test question will be the expulsion of the Princes, 
which will undoubtedly be rejected by most Opportunists, and 
may, therefore, cause a schism at once. 


The news from the Balkans consists of an endless series of 
contradictory reports which, when examined, resolve themselves 
into this. There is to be a regular Conference at Constanti- 
nople, which may end in a declaration that the status quo is 
restored, but that Prince Alexander is appointed Governor- 
General of Kast Roumelia for five years or for life. Pending 
that decision, the Servian and Greek Governments have agreed 
to wait under arms. Everything is, therefore, declared to be 
peaceful; and Europe is congratulated upon having escaped 
war. It is, however, by no means certain that the reports are 
true, although they are believed in Vienna. They are contra- 
dicted from Nisch, they are doubted in Philippopolis, they are 
inconsistent with the action of Prince Nicolas, who has called 
on all Montenegrins to remain in readiness. Moreover, it is 
known that England does not approve this solution, which is 
purely Russian; that France does not like it, fearing lest Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark should be made Prince of Bulgaria; 
that the Sultan distrusts it as a Russian plan; and that Austria 
is only yielding to heavy pressure from Prince Bismarck. The Con- 
ference may, therefore, separate without a decision; while there 
is still Macedonia to be reckoned with. Prince Alexander, if 
pushed to the wall, can upset everything by calling Macedonia 
to insurrection. It is he who has kept that province quiet. 


We greatly regret to record the sudden death of the Bishop 
of Manchester, on Thursday, from a clot of blood on the heart. 
The Bishop had been suffering from a clot in the neck as long 
ago as August, and had been compelled by his medical advisers 
greatly to reduce his work, though he had not altogether aban- 
doned it. He had in great measure apparently recovered 
(though he was quite aware of the danger of sudden death 
which a clot causes), and rose on Thursday morning in appar- 
ently better health than usual; but giddiness and sidkness soon 
came on, and he died at a quarter-past one in the afternoon. 
He will be very deeply and widely regretted in Manchester, 
where he was regarded as the Bishop of all denominations,— 
except, perhaps, the Ritualists, towards whom his policy was 
unfortunate, and not characterised by his usual breadth and 





wisdom. He had administered the diocese for fifteen years, was 
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the hardest of hard workers, and the kindliest; and was cer- 
tainly the most popular Bishop in the North of England, 
where his loss will be very deeply felt. Lord Salisbury will 
not find it very easy to fill his place,—unless, indeed, he should 
think fit to replace the Bishop by the Dean. 


The Elections are drawing near; and it is time, for it is clear 
that the ideas of candidates are becoming exhausted. Speech 
after speech is a repetition of the last speech, sometimes with- 
out a new statement or even an illustration. It is all right, we 
suppose, for nails are clinched by hammering; but it is becoming 
a trifle tedious. Even Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on 
Monday, among his own electors and intimate friends, was, 
for readers outside Birmingham, a little dull. There was some 
chaff of local opponents which amused his audience; but the 
one salient point of his speech was that it was nonsense to talk 
of buying land at fifty years’ purchase, when it was selling 
everywhere at twenty-five years’. That is one way of putting it; 
but not the most accurate way. Counting only the bare price 
and the rent, land can be obtained at that rate; but there is 
more to be counted than these. There are outgoings which will 
be as compulsory on Councils as on all other landlords, 
which, in most places, reduce the net rental almost to the 
figure given by Lord Salisbury. Does Mr. Chamberlain know 
anywhere a rural estate which will be sold to yield 4 per 
cent. clear upon the rental—4 per cent., we mean, obtainable 
in sovereigns like the interest on, say, Victoria Bonds? He has 
only to name it, and the seller will have no lack of purchasers. 
Notoriously, much land does not yield more than 2 per cent., 
and that is fifty years’ purchase, as Lord Salisbury said. The 
point in itself is not important; but it is important if there is 
to be a statute rate, or even a customary rate, for the compulsory 
transfers of which the area is to be so much enlarged. 


Mr. Trevelyan made an admirable speech last Saturday at 
Taunton, in which he pointed out how greatly the condition of 
Ireland had deteriorated since the Tory Government came in. 
“ When Lord Spencer and I were in Ireland, men fulfilled their 
civil obligations. They are not fulfilling them now. When 
Lord Spencer and I were in Ireland, rent was paid more readily 
than it is paidin England. At the present moment, in many 
parts, I think we might almost say in most parts of Ireland, 
rent is not being paid at all. And as for boycotting, the notion 
that boycotting is not much more virulent and much more 
universal now than it was under Lord Spencer is a notion which 
could never be maintained for one single moment by anybody 
who is boycotting, or by anybody who has been boycotted.” And 
of this he gave a graphic illustration, which we have extracted 
in another column. Mr. Trevelyan referred also to Mr. Parnell’s 
sermon, in which he told the Irish peasants to pay no more 
respect to the judicial rent than they did to the old rents before 
the Courts had revised them; and remarked that on the very 
day after that speech, Lord Dunraven at Norwich had pro- 
claimed that the Government were anxious for the support of 
the Parnellites. At this moment, said Mr. Trevelyan, “the 
sale of land in Ireland would be as cheap and easy as of Consols, 
if it had not been that Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, by 
dropping Lord Spencer’s method of preserving law and order, 
have taught the Irish farmer that it is much cheaper and easier 
to pay no rent, than to buy his farm under the most simple 
method that human ingenuity ever devised.” 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, at York on Tuesday, was fairly 
satisfactory about the Eastern Question. The Government has 
evidently no intention of deserting “that gallant young Prince 
Alexander” of Bulgaria; and, though hoping for peace, is aware 
that “the sympathies of this country are with the people” of 
South Bulgaria. The rest of the speech was, however, of the 
most partisan kind. He furiously attacked the Liberal expendi- 
ture, which was only made heavy by enterprises strongly urged 
by the Tories; and denied that Mr. Childers’s Budget was 
defeated by the landed interest. The squires only resisted it 
because an equalisation of death-duties should be preceded by a 
division of rates between realty and personalty. Sir Michael will 
make that division—a sop for the farmers—or, at all events, will 
resist new death-duties until it ismade. A reform in the whole 


system of rating is imperative, and will probably end in the 
taxation of some kinds of property now exempt; but to make a 
mere act of justice dependant on that reform is absurd. Sir 
Michael, moreover, intimated, in unmistakable terms, that his 
party would not support any reform of procedure intended to 








. i 
prevent obstruction. The Speaker had power enough now 


There must be full discussion, all the more because the Radicals 
who are gaining power, wish to prevent it; and as to the Trish, 
they must be dealt with when the occasion has arisen. In short 
procedure is to remain as it is, unless the country insists tha 
Parliament shall again be made effective. 


Sir Michael’s declaration that he was not aware tha 
the Parnellites had obstructed, shows, as a good many 
other incidental remarks of the Tory leaders show, how 
anxious they still are to conciliate Mr. Parnell. Of Course the 
Parnellites never obstructed after their friends came into power: 
but in earlier days the Parnellite obstruction was scientific 
enough. It is not very wise in the Tories to throw cold wate 
as they do, on the Reform of Procedure in the House of Ge. 
mons. Sir Michael’s own opponent in West Bristol, My. 
Brinsley Nixon, is winning there great popular support;—very 
enthusiastic support,—and there is no point on which hp 
has insisted, on which he has obtained a more cordial and op. 
stant display of enthusiasm than on the necessity of making the 
will of the House of Commons efficient, and restoring to the 
Assembly its old legislative prestige. 


Lord Hartington opened a Liberal Club at Grimsby m 
Wednesday. In doing so he commented on the curions 
divisions in the economical policy of the Tory Party. There 
is Mr. Lowther, advocating full-blown Protectionism; Mr, 
Ecroyd, who advocates “ Fair-trade;” and Mr. Stanhope, who 
is a strong Free-trader. In this Lord Hartington saw far 
more serious division than he could find in the Liberal 
ranks. He treated the promise to the agricultural labourer 
of three acres and a cow as a pure myth, disowned by M, 
Jesse Collings, and not traced to any one else. And in the 
evening meeting, after taking rather more pains than was 
perhaps necessary to show that the Liberal policy in Egypt, 
whether always wise or not, was at the time, if not absolutely 
the most judicious, at least the most in accord with general opinion, 
both Conservative and Liberal, then open to them, Lord Harting. 
ton pointed out how absurd it is to suppose that Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir John Gorst can heartily agree in Irish policy 
with Mr. Plunket and Lord Ashbourne (formerly Mr. Gibson), 
or in Egyptian policy with Lord Salisbury, who is pledged to 
the present Khedive, while Lord R. Churchill has repeatedly 
denounced him as not only a tyrant, but an accomplice in 
actual crime. On the Reform of Procedure in the House of 
Commons, Lord Hartington expressed a very strong opinion. 
So far from its being an invasion of the freedom of the House 
of Commons, it is, he said, absolutely necessary to the freedom 
of the House of Commons that the procedure should be reformed. 
There is, said Lord Hartington, no freedom of debate now in the 
House of Commons. The immoderate length of discussion o 
a few subjects prevents the House altogether from approaching 
others for the discussion of which there is often a far more 
urgent necessity, and afar more earnest desire in the House 
itself. 





Mr. Goschen made an interesting and meaty speech at Hendon, 
on Wednesday, in favour of the candidature of Mr. Alfred 
Milner for the Harrow division of Middlesex. Mr. Gosche 
pressed the point that the basis of Liberal union is Mr. Gilad: 
stone’s programme, with which he, for one, heartily agrees. He 
thought that all Liberal candidates ought to be at liberty 
bring forward on their own account proposals outside thit 
programme; but that it is monstrous to go beyond the fou 
corners of that programme for tests of true Liberalism. What 
ever might be brought forward beyond that programme is irte 
matter for discussion, on which Liberals might be expected t 
differ much and to differ peacefully, without excommunicatits 
each other for the difference. He treated the question whethtt 
the Local Governments of country districts should or should n¢ 
receive power to acquire land for small holdings and allotments, 
and to sell or rent it for those purposes, as one of those outside 
questions on which it is quite permissible for Liberals to differ: 
and for himself he declared that he was heartily favourable s 
the extension of the allotment system (though he did not regal 
it as a magic cure for all possible evils), while he had the greaté* 
doubts as to the possibility of a rapid and sudden extensi 
of peasant properties. He believed much more in the applic 
tion of the co-operative system to farming than in the suddes 





creation of small peasant properties in large numbers, for 
did not see how the capital for such farms could be obtain 
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—— 
in any short time. He protested, in the strongest language, that 
he is not out of harmony with the bulk of the Liberal Party ; 
that he agrees more heartily with their chief than many of his 
Radical critics do ; and that he hopes the Liberals are not con- 
templating the celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, 
qhenever it may occur, by an auto da fé of his doctrines and 


principles. 


Mr. Goschen made one very weighty remark on the depression 
oftrade. He said that in some departments of trade the pro- 
jucers are suffering by very low prices, without the public 
getting the advantage of the stimulus which great cheapness in 
the staple articles of trade always gives. Thus he knew a case in 
which 15,000 carcases of Australian sheep had been sold in the 
London market at 4d. a pound, though the public in general had 
not been able to buy mutton at any lower price than 10d. a 
pound. He was severe on Lord Iddesleigh for talking of legisla- 
tion as a probable consequence of the inquiry into trade depression. 
Cnless, he said, they were going to change the currency of the 
country, legislative remedies must mean a Protective tariff, 
which would aggravate all the sources of distress. For himself, 
he thought that the spread of technical education was the most 
potent means of gaining for English hands the largest amount 
of profitable industry. 


Lord Randolph Churchill at Lynn on Monday was in 
the main unusually moderate and sensible, and, as usual, 
seemed to care little about principles. He is not for 
free education, though he formerly was; but he is willing 
to limit the fee for rural cottagers always to a penny a 
week. Is that not a little like the French plan of refus- 
ing poor relief in principle, but fixing a maximum price for 
bakers’ bread P Then he would not give compulsory powers to 
the Councils to purchase and redistribute land; but would give 
them, under restrictions, to be exercised slowly and with 
great caution, and always with an appeal to Parliament. 
That is very like the old law of divorce. Divorce was 
forbidden; but if you could pay for it you might, on 
cause shown, get a private Act. Lord Randolph made 
out, however, a good case in respect of expenditure, showing 
that an allotment of three acres to each labourer in Norfolk 
would, if let at a pound an acre, and if all rents were 
always strictly paid, raise the rates, exclusive of poor-rates, at 
least one-third. It is a very curious fact, and one which shows 
the great change that has been made in the depositaries of 
power, that the ratepayers’ side of this land scheme is the one 
least talked about. We shall hear plenty of it before all is 
done, but we are old enough to remember when we should have 
heard of it first. 


Lord Randolph gave a curious illustration of his madcap 
recklessness of statement in the course of his speech. He 
assured his audience that in the election of 1874, Mr. Brodrick 
and his supporters had promised the labourers a good cottage, 
slate-roofed, and with a fertile garden rent free if they voted for 
the Liberal. Mr. Brodrick, in a singularly temperate letter to 
yesterday’s Times, observes upon the unfortunateness of this state- 
ment so far as anything said by himself or by any of his friends 
speaking in his presence is concerned, for he had always been 
particularly careful to tell the labourers not only how far the 
success of the Liberal might tend to result in changes eventually 
useful to them, but how much room there might be for sanguine 
expectation that could only end in disappointment. Mr. Brod- 
rick is careful to add that he does not at all attribute to Lord 
Randolph any intentional misstatement. Well, as to that, we 
should reserve our own judgment. The truth is that Lord 
Randolph is so reckless, that he probably counts upon the 
sensible part of his audience freely discounting his words. 

Some Radicals just now must read Mr. Morley’s speeches 
with mixed feelings. He steps up to the line most gallantly, is 
sounder than almost anybody on county government, and is 
veady to grant compulsory powers of purchase and redistribu- 
tion; but he has a historic mind, and cannot help, on the latter 
point, being a little doubtful of results. As he told the electors 
of Bodmin on Monday, he is willing to try artificial devices in 
order to remedy the results of artificial restrictions; but he calls 
the devices “ artificial,” and “has no great faith in being able 
ia a short time to bring back the old yeomen and the 
old small freeholders.” His real faith, in fact, is that 
F ree-trade in land must produce good, though we must 
Wait for a minute before we see the precise form that the good 


will take. That is precisely the faith for holding which we are 
called cold-blooded, the only difference being that we are not 
willing to try experiments in remodelling society. Let it 
remodel itself, as, when once left free, it has hitherto always 
done. Of all the faithlessnesses we have ever seen in politicians, 
this want of faith among Free-traders in free-trade in land is 
the most extraordinary. They believe in arithmetic, but are 
dubious about its application to roods and perches. 


The appeal of Louis Riel, the Canadian rebel, to the Privy 
Council, has met with no success. The Judges unanimously 
affirmed the legality of the sentence which condemned him to 
death ; and it is believed that the Canadian Government intend 
to carry out the sentence. They say that they cannot afford to 
allow the French-Canadians and the half-breeds to rebel with 
impunity, and that if there is to be a war of races in Canada, 
this is the most favourable time. It is not unfair that Riel 
should die, for those who take up arms must risk their lives, 
and this is his second insurrection; but the political argument 
is worthless. The answer to it is the final one, that the next 
rebel will fight to the death. Riel should be hung or reprieved, 
according to the justice of the special case. If he fought fairly, 
on reasonable grounds, he should be reprieved; but if he had 
no solid grievance, redress for which had been refused, or if he 
violated the laws of war, he should be executed. The latter is 
alleged ; but the evidence that has reached this side is imperfect. 


We have said something in another column of the rather un- 
satisfactory tone adopted by some of the Clergy in discussing 
the programme of the Disestablishment party. We must, how- 
ever, wholly exempt the Archbishop of Canterbury from any 
reproach of the kind. In his Visitation address, on Wednesday, 
he struck the very note for which we have hitherto been listening 
almost in vain. He did trust, he said, “that of whomsoever it 
might be true, it would not be true of Churchmen, that they 
tried by any oppression or misstatements to command votes 
which they had no right to command.” He told a story of 
some clergyman’s wife who, on her visits, found all the agricul- 
tural labourers in favour of Disestablishment, but disinclined to 
give their reasons, till at last, in the fourth or fifth cottage, the 
reason came out, the labourer saying, innocently, “ Well, mum, I 
know it is a pity, but it would be very convenient to have a cow, 
mum; we do want acow, mum.” “ But,” said the Archbishop, 
“let no misconéeptions, let nothing whatever induce Church- 
men to wring a vote out of any man improperly ; let them tell 
the truth, and nothing but the truth; and, above all, let them 
cultivate in all men the spirit of honesty and the spirit of 
knowledge.” “There were some things which a clergyman ought 
not to enter upon, and which he could not enter upon without 
seeming to be a self-seeker and a lover of loaves and fishes.” If 
the Archbishop had but added that the Clergy ought to enforce 
in the pulpit the moral wrong of trying to wring votes from 
others, he would have made what he said on this subject quite 
complete. 


Mr. Mundella, in a speech at Sheffield on Wednesday, after 
showing that during the five years of his administration the 
average attendance of children had increased by 700,000, while 
the number of children passing in the upper standards had 
more than doubled in the same five years, indicated his opinion 
in relation to the Free-school controversy. That opinion seemed 
to be favourable to Free schools, on condition that there should 
be no disturbance of the settlement arrived at in 1870 as to the 
Voluntary schools. He appeared to think that the large con- 
tribution now given by the parents could best be replaced out 
of the Consolidated Fund, or, at all events, out of Imperial taxa- 
tion; and he denied that the exemption from school-fees would 
pauperise the parents. The parents of boys who got free 
education at the higher schools in the country did not, said Mr, 
Mundella, appear to be pauperised. There we are inclined to 
differ with him. There are plenty of instances at least in which 
the parents of such boys, if they have not been pauperised by 
their escape from parental obligations, have at least been unjustly 
exempted from the disgrace to which other parents in the same 
class have been exposed,—parents who suffer the shame and the 
remorse of seeing their children growing up ignorant as a con- 
sequence of their own thriftlessness and idlenes:, and who are 
nevertheless, not more culpable than the parents of boys receiving 
a charitable education at the Blue Coat School or elsewhere. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE AND THE POOR. 


HE Tory papers are unfair to Mr. Chamberlain about the 
Highbury incident. There was a certain grim humour 

in the idea of marching five hundred unemployed workmen 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s house, and asking him to relieve them 
—“ to ransom his property,” in his own phrase—for the relief 
of their hunger; but there was no argument in it. Mr. 
Chamberlain has not said that an individual is bound to give 
his property to the poor, or that the workman out of work 
has a right to any relief not provided by the laws. He does 
not propose to give even the labourers anything except a power, 
—the power which King Ahab claimed,—of buying at a fixed 
price the good thing they wish for from an unwilling seller. He 
has not even preached the obligation of charity, much less of 
charity from the unwilling. What he has done is to lend the 
influence of his great abilities, of his special position in the 
Liberal Party as representative of its Left wing, and of his new 
hold over public attention, to the dangerous, and, as we think, 
immoral doctrine, that certain classes among the poor possess, 
on account of their poverty alone, claims upon the State in- 
definitely greater than those of any other section of the com- 
munity. The State, in his view, is to protect all, but is to 
aid the poor—and by “the poor” he means, and we mean, 
men with less than a pound a week—directly, and to do it 
with money or land, or privileges akin to the right of requisi- 
tion. We maintain, on the contrary, that the duty of 
the State, on Christian as well as on scientific principles, is 
to treat the whole community exactly alike, and to show 
towards the poor only that special consideration which 
is the due of the feeble and the less free. So far are 
we from arguing, as some of our critics allege, that 
the poor should be overlooked, that we have fought for 
their right to the suffrage mainly to prevent that very evil, 
and have supportéd, so far as we know, every proposal to place 
them on an exact level with their more fortunate brethren. 
Certainly, we have contended that they should be exempted 
from direct taxation, lest they should pay it out of necessities ; 
that indirect taxation falling on them should practically be 
limited to luxuries—we deserted even Mr. Gladstone when he 
proposed to abolish the Income-tax—that the credit of the 
State should make their savings safe; that they should be 
specially protected against accident; that the State should 
educate their children, so far as that can be done without 
destroying the sense of parental duty; and that they 
should be thoroughly and cheaply protected by the law. 
We should be prepared, on cause shown, to go further 
in the last-named direction, holding that costs even now 
often prevent the equal justice which the State is bound to 
distribute ; and we are doubtful whether, it being necessary 
for the public health to make a legal monopoly of medical 
attendance, the principle of cheap State hospitals is outside the 
proper range of its beneficent action. The immense kindness 
of the profession in England, and the great charity of the 
country, prevent that from becoming a practical question ; but 
if doctors levied their dues as bakers do, and all hospitals 
were insolvent, we do not see that the claim to cheap medical 
help would be outside the ordinary principle that the State 
must protect its citizens’ lives. But we contend that the right 
of the poor is only to equality, and that in giving them more 
—in giving, for instance, a right to expropriate land, or to a 
separate tenure distinct from that nationally recognised, or to 
obtain State work when private work is slack, or to wages fixed 
by external authority—we are giving them privileges unjust to 
the community and injurious to themselves. They are unjust to 
the community, because the claim of the prosperous to equality 
with the poor is openly denied, and part of their prosperity 
taken away by force to make others prosperous. That is only 
just if a ransom for prosperity ought to be paid, and we deny 
that whole theory. It isnot wrong to be rich. It is not injurious 
to the community to be rich. There is nothing whatever in the 
teaching of Christianity against being rich, unless this be 
against it,—that wealth, like every other “talent,” must be used 
in obedience to the Christian teaching, and, like every other 
power, increases man’s responsibility to God; and that wealth 
is to many natures a special temptation to self-indulgence. 
If, then, there is no obligation of ransom, any more than 
there was any obligation on Mr. Chamberlain to give those 
five hundred men a dinner, enforcing the obligation by law is 
oppression,—bearable oppression it may be, but oppression. 
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Mr. Chamberlain would see this, if the law compelled that ift 
from him exclusively, or even compelled him to sell the Pha 
in his house at a fixed price; and the situation of the lang. 
owner or of the wagepayer, whose bread cannot be hidden, js 


precisely the same. John is taxed, not for the State but 
for Tom, who has only the same rights as John, "Both 
have the right to poor-relief if their lives are in danger for 
want of it; and neither can insist on State alms, except in that 
contingency, which, though not regarded by science, is pro- 
vided for by Christianity. 

It is not, however, on the first, but on the second, side of 
the question that we insist to-day. Wedo not at heart care 
much to defend the prosperous, except when immorally attacked 
for they can take care of themsclves, and human selfishness jg 
quite strong enough to induce them to do it; but we do care 
that the poor should not be hopelessly demoralised by being 
taught to rely upon the State. Mr. Chamberlain will keep 
talking about the labourers and the land; but his principle 
cannot be restricted in that style. The right of a labourer to 
a bit of land to work on is not a whit better than the right of 
a blacksmith to a bit of iron to work on, or of a factory-hand to 
a place at the loom he understands. Indeed, it is not so good, 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s own principle, for a forgeman or “ loom. 
tender” out of work is a great deal worse off than a labourer in 
receipt of wages. If one has the right to special State aid, so 
has the other; and he will get it, too, if the principle is once 
admitted. Mr. Chamberlain’s five hundred visitors had no 
rights over him, even on his theory; but they had on that 
theory a clear right to work from the State, or the Munici- 
pality. Yet, we suppose, we need not tell Mr. Chamberlain that 
the right to work on State pay is not only fatal to industry, 
but fatal also to virtues essential to civilisation. It is fatal to 
industry, because the State either wastes the citizens’ money 
on a gigantic scale by giving out useless work; or because the 
State, in giving useful work—all kinds of useful work, for 
you cannot set a compositor to forge nails—kills out all indus- 
tries together. None can survive a competition with tax-paid 
labour. And it is fatal to the industrial virtues, because 
it makes them all useless, The workman is practically 
a State pensioner with an income entailed on him under all 
circumstances. Why struggle, why save, why, above all, 
become a good workman, when State employ is always secure? 
Why cultivate well, or save money, when one can always, if 
only poor enough, get another patch at a low rent? Why do 
more than the next man, or even so much, when the result is 
the same for all? We all know what was the result of the 
Parisian experiment of 1848, but that is a very poor example ; 
Frenchmen are not Englishmen, and there were exceptional 
circumstances at work; but did Mr. Chamberlain never 
read the history of our own Poor Law? His principle 
was in operation among us for ages; and by the consent 
of all the wisest and best among us, it so nearly killed 
civilisation that statesmen risked a Revolution to put it 
down. The old Poor Law was State aid to poverty in its 
perfection, and under favourable conditions, for the workers 
never quite lost the notion that it was degrading to take it, 
and it ate the industrial virtues out of the very souls of the 
people. Why should it not, when it was opposed alike to 
Nature and to Christianity, both of which have made of 
hunger the ultimate whip to industry, and both of which insist 
that the individual shall be responsible for the maintenance 
of himself and of his household, preaching the doctrine in 
language and with sanctions which many philosophers of the 
day would call “cold-blooded”? The State cannot give to 
a class an advantage it does not give to all without 
demoralising that class; nor can it protect a man 
against idleness or his own unthrift, or the operation of the 
natural laws, without making him helpless in precisely the 
same degree. That is the teaching of all history ; and though 
we do not believe that Mr. Chamberlain will ruin the country, 
or any exaggerated nonsense of that kind, we do believe that 
he wishes the country to enter on an experimental line oi 
internal policy which can end only in disaster and demoralisa- 
tion, Take every burden from the poor that can be taken 
consistent with his equal membership of the community, but 
do not make of him a pauperised aristocrat with special rights 
against the State which will become the more imperative in 
exact proportion to his increasing helplessness. They say the 
world advances; but imagine our having to argue with 
Liberals at this time of day that the old Poor Law of England 
was a bad institution, and that God has not made of wealth a 
crime justifying fines! 
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BOYCOTTING MR. GOSCHEN. 


R. GOSCHEN’S protest at Hendon on Wednesday 
M against being read out of the Liberal Party may, we 
hope, bring a few of the bigoted Radicals to reason, or at least 
induce the Liberals at large to reconsider the principles on 
which party organisation should be conducted. There is nothing 
that we dread more for either party than the introduction of 
the detestable policy of boycotting into English politics. 
Doubtless there are degrees in boycotting. To decline to 
recognise @ man as a legitimate member of your party is one 
thing, and to decline to recognise him as a member of society 
at all, is quite another. It is not quite so bad to excom- 
municate from a party, or even from a Church, as it is to 
excommunicate from all the benefits of civilisation ; just 
as it is not quite so bad to cut a man off from all the 
penefits of civilisation, as it is to kill him outright. But 
there is the same narrow spirit in rejecting the co-operation 
of any man who heartily desires the ends which we desire, on 
the ground that we have some grudge against other opinions 
of his, as there is in refusing him the means of living so 
long as he does not yield to the tyranny of your dictation. 
What made Sir Charles Dilke suggest in his speech on Tues- 
day that Mr. Goschen seemed not to be “in accord with the 
bulk of the Liberal Party”? Of course, it was simply that Mr. 
Goschen had opposed the immediate extension of the franchise 
to the agricultural labourer, believing, as he did, that Poor-law 
proposals would immediately arise in consequence which would 
be of a nature to retard the progress of the class of labourers, 
instead of to advance it. Well, we differed profoundly with 
Mr. Goschen, not because we did not quite admit that such pro- 
posals would very likely result from the enfranchisement of the 
labourers, but because we thought their enfranchisement would 
do more in every way to make men of them, than the com- 
mission of a few errors of this kind, if such errors should be 
committed, would do to injure them. Nevertheless, we are now 
quite with Mr. Goschen in desiring to see every proposal which 
is at all of that questionable kind that suggests the bribing of a 
class, most carefully sifted by the Legislature ; and we know no 
one likely to sift such proposals with more eminent ability and 
honesty, and, we will add, with more thorough sympathy for 
the agricultural labourer and a more ardent desire to see him 
really raised in moral and intellectual status, than Mr. Goschen. 
Itseems to us worse than childish, almost spiteful, to make the 
error of which we all thought Mr. Goschen guilty in reference to 
the Franchise Question, the excuse for declining all political 
partnership with him now that the Franchise Question is finally 
settled. Mr. Goschen, as he tells us, is heartily at one with Mr. 
Gladstone’s present programme. Nay more, no one has a 
stronger belief in the judicious use of allotments for the 
improvement of the agricultural labourer’s condition than Mr. 
Goschen ; and so far even as he deprecates certain proposals to 
which Mr. Gladstone has lent no sanction, but which may be 
generally described as Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, he depre- 
cates them not at all because he is wanting in sympathy for the 
agricultural labourer, but, on the contrary, because he sees in 
them many tendencies which seem to him likely to lower, 
instead of to raise, the status of the agricultural labourer. 
Surely this is the very man whose co-operation we ought most 
to welcome in sifting proposals of that kind. Mr. Goschen 
has never uttered a sentence that had in it the least flavour of 
indifference to the many miseries of the poor. We doubt if 
there be a politician on either side of the House who has 
devoted more ability and toil to the consideration of the 
many great questions— financial, economical, intellectual, 
moral, and political—which bear on the amelioration of 
the lot of the poor. If there is a master of the science of 
taxation, it is Mr. Goschen. If there is a statesman anywhere 
who knows more about local government than even Sir Charles 
Dilke, it is Mr. Goschen. He has made the spread of popular 
education one of his great hobbies. He has devoted years to 
the study of the various remedies for improving the housing 
of the poor. In short, there is not an ex-Cabinet Minister 
anywhere whose opinion is more valuable on all the immediate 
Comestic questions of the future than Mr. Goschen. Add to 
this that he has almost as much knowledge of naval adminis- 
tration as he has of Local Government, and more knowledge 
of the most critical aspect of foreign affairs—the Oriental 
aspect—than any of the younger members of the late Admin- 
istration, and it does seem to us the purest and most narrow- 
minded folly to attempt to ostracise him from the inner 
circle of Liberal statesmen, and to treat him as a kind 
of alien to our counsels and a traitor to our policy. 


We differed vitally from him on the great question of 
the Session before last; but Mr. Goschen had nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose, by the conscientious protest which 
he then made against a policy cordially adopted by all his 
friends ; and scrupulously conscientious statesmen are not so 
very plentiful amongst us that we can afford to undervalue 
them when we find them. If the narrow-minded attempt to 
run down Mr. Goschen for his judgment on the Franchise 
Question were right, it would have been right to ostracise in 
like manner Sir Roundell Palmer for his conscientious objec- 
tion to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Mr. Glad- 
stone pursued a nobler and a wiser course, and the consequence 
was that in Lord Selborne he has found one of the ablest and 
most efficient of his colleagues. It will be much the worse 
for the Liberal Party if the same wise precedent is not followed 
in the case of Mr. Goschen. 

And not only is Mr. Goschen one of the ablest and best 
informed of the group of Liberal statesmen, but apart wholly 
from that, the political boycotting of Mr. Goschen would mark 
a new and declining era in the ethics of Liberal organisation. 
Surely the mischief which has resulted in France from the 
petty jealousies amongst Republicans of different schools—from 
the refusal to constitute the Republican Party there on a broad 
basis, and to eschew altogether the bigotries of Democratic 
tests, ought to warn us of the danger of admitting any 
grudging or vindictive tactics of the same kind amongst our- 
selyes. The Monarchical Party would not have taken the start 
they have in France if the Republicans could but have been 
moderate and declined to persecute all who did not fully 
agree with them. It was in all probability the accumulation 
of hatreds against M. Ferry that led him into the disastrous 
policy of redeeming, by a grand policy of Colonial expansion, 
the ground he had lost ; and certainly it is that grand policy 
which has wrecked his fortunes now. Perhaps the greatest 
of all dangers in Democracy is the danger of accustoming the 
people to expect a vindictive ostracism of all politicians 
who have opposed the popular cry. We do not for a 
moment believe that the English people will ever approve 
of such vindictive ostracism. We even think that they would 
be disgusted by any appearance of it. But however that may 
be, it is certain that the politicians who set the example of 
such ostracism, will do whatever lies in their power to lower 
the tone of popular government in England. We are not at 
all disposed to extenuate men who, like Mr. Marriott, come 
into Parliament to serve one policy and party, and then turn 
round to serve the other. That is a totally different thing, 
and implies political untrustworthiness. But when a high- 
minded man, compelled by his own scruples to differ from his 
party for a season, remains throughout true to all his old 
principles, and after the crisis of difficulty is passed, is willing 
to serve it again, we hold that the party which disowns him and 
visits vindictively upon him what is called his desertion of them, 
is lowering the whole tone of political principle among them, and 
teaching men to prefer a habit of servile obedience to frank 
and free co-operation. For all these reasons, we earnestly desire 
to see Mr. Goschen included in the next group of governing 
Liberals. 


LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

: or great difficulty which Liberal critics feel in being just 

to Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy arises from a doubt as 
to his sincerity. They do not think, as one speaker has hinted, 
that he intends only to win the Elections, and then alter his 
route, for he could not do it; but they fear lest he should 
have two policies, as he had when he signed the Secret Agree- 
ment—one dictated by his view of the necessities of the case, 
and one by a wish to stand well in the people’s eyes. He does 
not want to cheat, except as diplomatists cheat, in their pro- 
fessional way ; but he may be doing something through private 
notes differing considerably from what he appears to be doing 
in the telegrams. We certainly have not yet read the riddle 
of his character sufficiently to be sure that he is pressing only 
to his avowed end ; but subject to that reserve, it is only just 
to give him credit for a steady effort to keep the national 
policy straight. As regards Burmah, for example, he has given 
the French Government a much-needed though courteous warn- 
ing, and has met the complication created by King Theebau’s 
rashness in the only sensible way. That is to say, he has 
recurred to the older and wiser policy which prevailed before 
the telegraph cables were laid, and has left it to the Viceroy 
of India—the head of the sixth greatest Government in the 
world—to decide on the wisest course to be pursued. Lord 
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in Burmah, unfettered by instructions ; and Lord Dufferin will 
decide, when the unavoidable expedition to Mandalay is over, 
whether he will replace Theebau by a relative, or whether the 
dynasty of Alompra, which, though barely a hundred and 
thirty years old, has seen the strangest vicissitudes of fortune, 
shall cease to exist. In 1822, it seemed as if that family might 
proclaim themselves Emperors of Indo-China, and face the great 
potentate in Pekin upon equal terms; but there was insanity in its 
blood, or a wilfulness nearly as destructive ; it chose deliberately 
and needlessly, out of mere vanity, to cross the path of English 
destiny ; and now it rests with an Irish noble to decide whether it 
shall become subject, or, like the far greater House of Timour, 
shall pass from the field of statesmen’s vision. In this matter, 
Lord Salisbury, if he has issued no private orders, has acted 
wisely ; and in Egypt also he seems to be going straight. We 
understand his policy to be nearly this:—He will get the 
British Army out of Egypt, for Imperial reasons, as quickly as 
may be ; but he will leave the Khedive in such a position that, 
while master in his own territory and fairly safe on the Nile, 
he cannot reject British recommendations. To secure these ends, 
which are in the main identical with Mr. Gladstone’s, he has 
had recourse to.a scheme with which his experience at the 
India Office made. him familiar. The Khedive is to have a 
small conscript army for police work, and what is called in 
India “a Contingent”—the word is absurd, but its special 
meaning is well known—consisting of 18,000 Turks under 
British officers, and with a British General. That is an ample 
force, sure: to fight, comparatively cheap, and easily acclima- 
tised, and. will guard the Nile as well as prevent any more 
Arabi insurrections. The doubt is whether the Turks can be 
thoroughly kept in hand; but as they will be in a Mahom- 
medan country, and as discipline will be severe, and as the Khalif 
approves, they may do fairly well ; and if they do, that is a clever 
scheme. It makes the Khedive strong in spite of his passive char- 
acter, it secures order, and it leaves the ultimate question of 
Egypt to await that radical solution which must come when Con- 
stantinople falls. If they knew all,, Liberals might admire it ; 
but then comes in that cruel doubt. What has Sir H. D. Wolff 
given or promised the Sultan in return for his consent to an 
arrangement which is by no means the kind of solution that 
he and his Pashas are wishing for? On its face, considering 
the endless complexities of the situation, this is not a bad plan; 
but, then, is this the whole plan, or are essential details kept 
in the background ? 

We have just the same praise to bestow, and just the same 
doubt to suggest, as to Lord Salisbury’s conduct in Eastern 
Europe. If there is nothing behind, he is sailing among all 
the reefs: perfectly straight. The Austrian Foreign Ministry 
is evidently inspiring the Zimes, and the Austrian Foreign 
Minister is a political cuttle-fish, and jets out ink to deceive 
pursuers; but the situation must be, on the face of it, some- 
thing like this. The Russian Government, by great exertions, 
indicated in M. de Giers’s personal visits to Prince Bismarck, 
has induced. its Imperial allies to insist that “ order ”—the 
“order” of frogs under a flagstone—shall continue for the 
present in Eastern Europe, and that the “ union” of the Bul- 
garias shall be only a “junction” under one Prince, who, in 
the opinion of Russia, ought not to be Prince Alexander. 
This arrangement is to be settled in a Conference at Con- 
stantinople ; and Lord Salisbury in that Conference will take 
the lead of the party which pleads for the union, or if union 
is given up, for a junction, to last the life of that “ gallant young 
Prince Alexander,” as Sir M. Hicks-Beach called him in his 
last speech. Lord Salisbury will not be alone, for the French 
Ministry have an absurd horror of the alternative candidate, 
Prince Waldemar, as a son by marriage of the Orleans House; 
Italy goes with England; and Turkey, besides distrusting any 
Russian nominee whatever, has some quite unexplained kindness 
for Prince Alexander. Lord Salisbury may, therefore, succeed 
in protecting the Prince, securing a junction of the Bulgarian 
States as a prelude to union, and still keeping the peace—a 
sensible and Liberal course of policy. It is probably too sincere, 
so far as it goes, for he is fighting Russia as usual; the British 
Court wishes well to the Battenberg clan, which would be 
ruined by Prinee Alexander’s fall; and Lord Salisbury does 
not desire a European explosion; but then comes in that 
doubt. Lord Salisbury gave Bosnia to Austria; he favours an 
Austrian hegemony, at all events in the Balkans, as the only 
counterpoise to Russia; and he rather despises than respects 
Greece. What, then, has he been saying at Vienna, where, in 
spite of all denials, the idea is to make of the Balkans an Italy 
as Italy was before 1860? We do not know, and we distrust ; but 
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out the policy of which Englishmen approve,—that is, is gy 
porting the Christian States in their slow progress towards he 
tical freedom. Only, why does he tell the Sultan, and tell 
Reuter to tell the world, that his assurances at N. ewport on that 
subject meant the exact contrary of their natural and obvious 
meaning? And why, if he is so anxious that freedom jn the 
Balkans should be genuine, and not be merely a freedom to 
take foreign advice, is he so favourable to an Austrian advance 
which would in another way be as fatal as a Russian one, anj 
would, in particular, either reduce Greece to a mere enclave 
within the Austrian Empire, or force her to make of herself 
the virtual dependency of some maritime Power? We have a 
most imperfect confidence in the Foreign Office; but at 
present it is acting well, and there is neither advantage to 
Liberalism nor justice to opponents in scolding acts which, if 
Liberals had done them, would be approved. 


THE LIBERALS AND IRELAND. 


R. TREVELYAN’S striking speech at Taunton last 
a Saturday places in the strongest light the difficulty 
which Liberals will have in dealing with the Irish question, 
unless they not only gain, as we trust they may, an adequate 
majority over the Tories and Parnellites taken together, but 
agree among themselves as to the true policy to be adopted 
towards Ireland when their majority is fairly obtained. Mr. 
Trevelyan tells us,in very graphic language, what a weak 
Government like the present really means in Ireland. No 
sooner was it known that Mr. Parnell had succeeded in turning 
out the Government of Mr. Gladstone by a coalition with the 
Tories, than the Irish agitators began at once to show how 
completely they despised, under Lord Carnarvon, the law which 
they had been compelled to respect under Lord Spencer, and they 
made proclamation to Ireland of the fact in a very impressive 
way. We quote from Mr. Trevelyan’s speech :—* A meeting near 
some evicted farms, for the purpose of intimidation,—a meeting 
which Lord Spencer had forbidden to be held,—was held. Five 
wretched men were hung in effigy round the platform, and 
from the platform three Members of Parliament violently 
denounced these men to the mob. Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment took no steps to protect these people who were so cruelly 
treated, and they took no steps to call to account these three 
Members of Parliament; and that with very good reason, for 
these three Members of Parliament were part of the majority 
which put Lord Salisbury in office.” Well, we would com- 
mend this striking illustration of what a weak Government in 
Ireland means, to the attention of Mr. Childers, whose very 
interesting, but, as we consider, dangerously sanguine, speech 
on the concessions which might safely be made to Ireland, 
justly commanded so respectful a hearing last Monday 
week. What did Mr. Childers propose? He proposed 
that the ordinary administration of justice and police 
should be administered in Ireland under local authorities 
popularly elected, but that religious liberty and the strict 
observance of the rights of property should be as much pro- 
tected as they are under the American Constitution from 
infringement by any particular State. Further, he would 
retain for the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament,and for the 
legal jurisdiction of a Supreme Court of Appeal, all that in any 
intelligible sense could be calledimperial. Now, let us apply these 
conceptions of Mr. Childers,—which we quite admit to be in 
the abstract most liberal and statesmanlike,—to the actual 
situation in Ireland. Suppose the ordinary administration of 
justice and police, and, of course, of the local Militia, handed 
over to officers subordinate to an Irish local Assembly, and that 
after this had occurred three members of that local Assembly 
should summon a popular meeting, decorated with the suspended 
effigies of various Irish tenants who have simply acted on their 
rights as Irishmen, to terrorise or, as it is called, to boycott all 
these Irish citizens. Well, what would be their remedy? By 
the very hypothesis, the police and the whole administration of 
justice is in the hands of an Assembly the majority of whom 
approve this lawlessness, and regard it as the only means 
in their power of extirpating what they call “land- 
lordism ” in Ireland. The police, therefore, would put all 
sorts of difficulties in their way, and the local Courts would 
probably use every technical objection they cou!d to prevent the 
necessity of interfering on their behalf. And the sole remedy 
would be an appeal on their behalf to the Supreme Court, a0 
appeal which might, if there were any means of securing it, be 
successful, but which we can hardly imagine that there could 
be any satisfactory means of enforcing. But, says Mr. Childers, 
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law as there is in the United States. Can anything be simpler 
than the answer? In the United States the Supreme Court is 
universally respected. Massachusetts would just as soon think 
of setting at naught a judgment of the Supreme Court as it 
would think of setting at naught the authority of a President 
whose views were not in harmony with the popular vote of the 
State of Massachusetts. The conditions of public feeling in 
Ireland in relation to the United Kingdom, and in one of the 
States of the Union in relation to the constitution of the Union, 
are wholly dissimilar. In Ireland, the main purpose of the popular 
party is to transgress and trample on all rights of property 
which in any way benefit the landlord class, and to transgress and 
trample on them all the more if it should happen that the Court 
which represents the Legislative Acts of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would sustain those rights. In the States of the Union, 
such a condition of feeling is wholly absent. Doubtless, for 
a time after the Civil War, the same conditions of feeling 
existed in the Southern States; but during those years, the 
South was practically governed by the military power of 
the President, as authorised by Congress. What Mr. Childers 
proposes would involve this,—that we should either sacrifice 
absolutely rights which Parliament is bound to sustain; or 
else that an Imperial police must be established throughout 
Ireland as well as local police,—to enforce those laws which 
the local police set at defiance,—a proposal which would be 
little short of a proposal for Civil War. 

But this is not all. Suppose even that somehow or other 
the Land Question were at an end,—and we cannot at present 
conceive the possibility that it should be at an end,—but that 
the condition of popular feeling in Ireland remained, as we sup- 
pose for some years to come it must, very much the same as 
it is now; very much the same as that which the newspaper of 
Mr. O’Brien, M.P., represents it to be. What, under such 
circumstances, does Mr. Childers think that the local ad- 
ministration of justice and the local control of the police in 
Ireland would be likely to aim at? Would there be a 
Magistrate left on the Bench after a few months throughout 
three-fourths of Ireland, who heartily desired to maintain the 
union between England and Ireland? Would there be a 
police force to be found in Munster, Connaught, or Leinster 
which would either report or interfere with the drilling of 
troops intended to assert the independence of Ireland ? 
Mr. Childers’s suggestions seem to us statesmanlike enough, 
if we could but ignore the history of the last five 
years, and could flatter ourselves with the smallest show 
of reason that what the Irish Party are striving for 
is a real constitutional concession which would enable 
them to co-operate with us heartily in future. But could 
anything be more contrary to the evidence than such an 
assumption as this? Here is Mr. Parnell, for example, 
speaking publicly on a solemn occasion, and assuring the people 
that the “fair rents’ which have resulted from the Land 
Act should be simply ignored; that the law which, with so 
much pains and trouble, the Imperial Parliament passed for the 
benefit of Ireland, is not even to be considered ; that the whole 
question is to begin de novo, not in Parliament (for Parliament 
is completely ignored by Mr. Parnell), but at the will of tenants 
who find their rent larger than they choose to pay, and that the 
law is to be regarded as a dead-letter. Cana man who preaches 
such principles as these be supposed for a moment to desire a 
statesmanlike solution of the question at issue between England 
and Ireland? Can he be looking forward to anything exeept 
inflaming the passions of the Irish more and more against the 
Union with England ? We should be the last to speak lightly of 
Mr. Childers’s proposals if we could but see the smallest hope 
that these proposals, if accepted, would be accepted by the 
lrish Party with a sincere wish to make them the basis of a 
Jasting union, But does any man in his senses, looking at the 
history of the last five years, really hold this? Does any 
serious politician hold for a moment that Mr. Parnell’s Party 
could keep together after abandoning the anti-English cry by 
which at present it is cemented. 

We believe that the constituencies of Great Britain have no 
such serious question before them as the terms to be offered 
to Ireland in case the Liberals should win a great triumph at 
the polls. If the Conservatives win, a firm policy in Ireland 
will be impossible. They cannot win except by the help of 
the Irish vote; and they must, in some way or other 
more or less disgraceful, conciliate that vote. But the 
Liberals may win, and we hope will win, a sufficient 
Majority to re-establish in Ireland a really strong Government. 

or our own parts, we should heartily approve of any grant of 
local liberties to Ireland which did not place the administra- 





tion of justice and of the local police under the control of 
locally elected politicians ; but for that, as it seems to us, Great 
Britain, if she be in her senses, must wait at all events till signs 
of returning sanity in Ireland give hope of a really reasonable 
Irish policy, We would have such changes in the Criminal 
Law as would be necessary to put an end to boycotting and to 
agrarian crime passed at once by the next Parliament ; and we 
would not scruple to take strong measures if the Irish Party 
offered any unconstitutional obstruction to such an alteration in 
the law. But we would have the Liberals show, by every 
endeavour in their power, that though it is the safety of 
the Union and the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
for which they contend in the first place, it is the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of Ireland for which they are in- 
terested in the second place; and that they will omit no remedial 
measure for which the Irish can show good cause, and will 
withhold no liberty which is not likely to prove at once a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the disloyal party. If Mr. 
Childers’s proposals had been made to a Constitutional Party, 
acting in the frank and manly spirit of Irish patriots, deter- 
mined, indeed, to obtain much, but quite willing to range 
themselves in the Constitution so soon as they had obtained 
all that was consistent with a true Union, they would certainly 
have deserved the most careful discussion, and might perhaps 
have indicated a feasible solution. But, as matters stand, we 
confess that Mr. Childers’s proposals seem to us very much like 
saying,—‘ We cannot very well slay the Union ourselves, but, 
see, here is a very formidable weapon for you; and you, 
perhaps, will be kind enough to do it for us.’ As we regard 
the Union as absolutely essential to the prosperity of both 
islands, we should be very sorry to see any considerable number 
of Liberals returned to Parliament who would, as matters now 
stand, be disposed to agree on this subject with Mr. Childers. 


THE RESULT OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE English public is a little too much impressed by 
telegrams. The second ballotages in France have not 
reversed the judgment of the first. On the contrary, they 
have confirmed it. Both the Oppositions, the Monarchist 
and the Radical, have increased their strength; while the 
Opportunists have not only lost their majority, but have 
declined till they are little more than a third of the Chamber. 
The Republic is not in danger, and never was ; but the Oppor- 
tunist Government is. The situation, indeed, is exactly this. 
The Opportunists number 230 in a Howse of 584 Members ; 
and to secure a working majority, a majority, that is, inde- 
pendent of accident and sickness, must attract at least seventy 
outside votes, thus acquiring a habitual—or, as it is called in 
France, a permanent—majority of fourteen. The Ministry could 
not work with less, and under the modern system, which allows 
the Upper House to count heads in the Lower, and indisposes 
Ministers to act when the constituencies are closely divided, even 
that will be considered very inadequate. They cannot attract 
these votes from the Monarchists, because they would have to 
make concessions which, for two reasons, are practically impos- 
sible. In the first place, the Ministry have pledged themselves, 
through M. Brisson’s Manifesto, published after the first 
elections, to make no concessions to Monarchists or Clericals, 
and won the second ballotages on that basis; and in the 
second place, if they made any, Paris would hold them 
treacherous, and its thirty-eight representatives would vote 
the other way. Paris has thrown her weight, which is 
immense, because the Assembly sits in Paris, and because in 
Paris insurrection is always possible, as a solid mass in favour 
of the Republic. Not one Republican, however extreme, has 
been rejected ; not one Monarchist, however moderate, has been 
elected ; while there is but one Moderate in the list. Paris 
has been true to its old position—that of a Republic in the 
centre of a Monarchical or at least divided country. In face 
of such a declaration in the capital, which, though strongly 
held by its garrison, still, to a certain extent, overawes any 
Ministry unwilling to appeal to the soldiers, the Opportunists 
cannot admit Monarchists into the Cabinet, and are driven to 
court the Radicals—as, in fact, they already announce that 
they intend todo. The Radicals, as against the common enemy, 
will no doubt lend their aid; but they will only do it on con- 
dition of receiving a certain share in the portfolios, and, per- 
haps, the Presidency of the Council. The foreign expeditions 
which they, as well as the Monarchists, have denounced, must 
be given up, some large financial reform must be introduced, 
and some declaration, at all events, will be made as to the 
policy which the Republic will pursue as regards the law ot 
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treason. There is a loud cry audible against the Princes, 
which has been accidentally increased by the reverence paid 
them at the marriage of one of the Orleans family with a 
brother of the Princess of Wales. With such changes, 
which will extend to the whole domain of foreign policy, and 
have already induced M. Waddington to offer his resignation, 
with MM. Floquet and Lockroy introduced into the Ministry, 
and with M. Jules Ferry condemned by the nation as well as 
by the Chamber, the Ministry ceases to be Opportunist, and 
becomes more or less a decidedly Radical Government. M. 
Clémenceau may remain outside it, as he says he will do; but 
unless concessions are wholly refused, he must support it 
against Reactionaries, or lose his hold upon the general body 
of Republicans, which it is neither his interest nor his policy 
to do. 

Is the change one which should be acceptable to English 
Liberals? It is simply impossible to answer that question 
until the tendency of the Radical Party has revealed itself 
a little more clearly. They have never been moderated by 
actual power. That the fall of the Opportunists is a good 
thing, we have no doubt whatever. That party, even before 
the death of Gambetta, betrayed tendencies which after his 
death developed into dangerous proclivities. They were so 
wildly extravagant that even the wealth of France could not 
bear the expenditure ; and but that the economists succeeded in 
arresting M. de Freycinet’s schemes, they would have produced 
a bankruptcy which, besides half ruining France, would have 
overturned the Republic, and perhaps have caused a social 
war. Even now, the Opportunist Ministers are spending at a 
rate which embarrasses the Treasury, which enlarges the huge 
public Debt by ten millions a year, and which will drive them 
before long to direct taxes which, just or unjust, will make 
of all the peasantry of France Reactionaries of some kind. 
They pursued a policy towards the Church which not only 
involved persecution—for it is persecution to forbid the 
schools to priests when the parents desire their presence—but 
which was, in one respect, worse than M. Clémenceau’s, for it 
avowedly retained an Establishment only that the Church 
might have no power to resist control or protest against 
insult. They allowod jobbery of the grossest kind, making 
all appointments and many public works depend upon 
support at the polls, and, between the first and second 
ballotages in this election, threatening all “disaffected” 
Mayors, or Mayors who were passive, with peremptory 
dismissal. Above all, they adopted a foreign policy 
which was worse than Jingoism, as Jingoism is understood in 
England, for its end was not prestige, ascendancy in the 
world, or even territory, but simply money. They nearly 
quarrelled with England about Egypt. and entirely dissolved the 
entente cordiale, so essential to the freedom of the world; and 
their object in so doing was a strictly financial one. As Mr. 
Gladstone said in the House of Commons, if he would but 
have guaranteed the Egyptian Debt, half his difficulties 
would haye disappeared. They absorbed Tunis mainly to 
secure its Debt; they conquered Tonquin, as M. Ferry 
openly stated, to find places for the sons of respectable 
men; they intrigued in Burmah to annoy the English 
and secure commercial concessions; and they bombarded 
Malagasy towns in order to obtain the right of establish- 
ing great sugar plantations. An almost incredible sordid- 
ness pervaded their policy from the beginning, best shown 
perhaps in the fact that while making such efforts to 
conquer Anam, they never seriously tried to prevent the 
massacres of their own Missionaries and their armies of declared 
converts. They would not have held power for two years longer 
without a risk of war with this country, and their supersession 
by any party which rejects the policy of adventure and provo- 
cation is so far a distinct good. Whether it is a great good will 
depend upon the future course of the Radicals, which may 
be moderate and beneficial, or may be animated by that per- 
verse logic which is the destruction of French parties. It is 
quite possible that the new Cabinet, aware of a strong reaction, 
fearing the disaffection which would follow the disendowment 
of the priests, who would be compelled to tax the peasantry, 
and reluctant to touch Rentes, which must be taxed if all 
other income is taxed, will content themselves with with- 
drawing their expeditions, reducing their expenditure, and 
carrying out the internal reforms which the majority of 
Frenchmen desire. In that event, all English Liberals will 
be with them, and there may be a cordial agreement even as to 
foreign policy, where no doubt the two countries have some- 
times divergent interests. But it is also quite possible that a 
French Administration composed of Radicals and Radicals’ 
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friends may feel the necessity of dramatic action at home 
to be only increased by moderation abroad, may open an 
agnostic crusade against the Church, may treat Monarchists ag 
enemies to be exiled, and may introduce a finance directly in. 
tended to prevent any accumulation of wealth. In that event 
the peasants and the Army will overthrow the Republic, and 
the cause of Liberalism on the Continent will sustain a blow 
the effect of which will reverberate even here. We will ho 
for the best, remembering the solidity of French society, the 
good sense which distinguishes a large section of the French 
people, and the recent crushing vote in Paris against tha 
Anarchists; but we cannot disguise from ourselves that Franca 
is now without any leading figure, that her parties are ye 
extreme, and that the balance of power rests with men who, 
upon all religious questions, have a hole in their heads, The 
Opportunists were almost as bad as Imperialists in their utter 
unscrupulousness, but even a virtuous and straightforward 
Mountain controlling the resources of France would be an 
alarming portent in the midst of Europe. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS AND THEIR ALDERMEN, 


FORTNIGHT ago, in view of the jubilee of the Municipal 
Corporations, we endeavoured to show the state of 
things from which the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
delivered the boroughs of England. Since then the jubilee 
has been held, and, from Lord Granville, who gave some 
amusing illustrations of the proceedings of unreformed Cor. 
porations, to the Conservative Home Secretary and the Salis. 
burian President of the Local Government Board, every one 
conspired to praise the Liberal Act of 1835 and its results, 
On such an occasion it was not to be expected that the defects 
of that Act should be noticed. Yet those defects were many 
and great,—not, indeed, owing to the authors of the Act, but to 
the Tory predecessors of Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. The Act sinned by omission and commission. It 
dealt with only 178 out of 284 boroughs reported on by the 
Commissioners. That omission has been rectified as regards the 
small fry by Sir Charles Dilke’s Act of 1883, which reformed 
or abolished all the unreformed Corporations. Moreover, many 
places, such as Manchester and Birmingham, Birkenhead and 
Salop, Brighton and Cheltenham, and Barrow-in-Furness, some 
of which hardly existed in 1835, have been brought under the 
Act. Every town in England which is big enough and 
chooses to ask for it can be incorporated as a municipal 
borough. But there is one great exception. At the banquet 
of the Municipal Corporations, where was the Lord Mayor of 
London? Not, as the Lord Mayor of the capital ought to 
have been, presiding in the chair, but sitting a silent and, we 
may hope, a sorrowful, guest at a feast at which he had no 
claim to be present. Notwithstanding that the Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners reported as strongly in favour of 
reform for London as for Derby; notwithstanding that the 
necessity of the extension of the Corporation to include the 
whole Metropolis has been shown by the action of Parliament 
over and over again in the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police, the Board of Works, the Asylums Board, the Common 
Poor Fund, and last and greatest, the London School Board, 
yet the Corporation of the City of London and its Guilds, the 
most monstrous Municipal abuse of all remains unremedied. It 
must be the first duty of a new Parliament, reinforced by 
sixty Metropolitan Members, to extend the benefits of the 
Municipal Corporations Act to the greatest city in England 
and the world. 

But the constitution even of the reformed Corporations is 
not all that could be desired. Lord Lyndhurst, unable to 
defeat the Bill of 1835, did his best to spoil it. One of his 
“ amendments,” intended to deprive the Corporations of their 
popular character—the requirement of a property qualifica- 
tion for the Council—was repealed by Parliament in 1880. 
But his pet scheme, the institution of Aldermen, still 
survives. The original amendment he carried through 
the House of Lords provided that one-half the Town Council 
should consist of Aldermen nominated by the Council for life. 
The Liberal Party, obliged to make some concession to get the 
Bill passed, kept the Aldermen, but cut the proportion down 
to a third, and the tenure to six years. In that form the 
institution still remains. 

A more illogical and indefensible institution can hardly be 
imagined. It has not even in its favour the arguments intro- 
duced in favour of its parent, the House of Lords, The 
Aldermen do not form a separate Second Chamber, and thus 
act as a drag on the imaginary impulsiveness of a popular body. 
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They merely form a part of the single Chamber. Indeed, if 
they did not, they would have been abolished long ago. For 
they have no such pretended justification, if justification it is, 
for their existence, that they are distinguished from their 
fellows by superior birth, wealth, or intelligence. They 
are simply the nominees of a majority of the Council, with 
a silly and unmeaning title. It is bad enough that they 
should be elected for six years, instead of three, and that 
only half should go out every three years, instead of one-third 
every year, as is the case with the Town Councils. But the 
worst is that, instead of being elected by the ratepayers whom 
the Council is supposed to represent, they are elected by the 
Council itself. In other words, they are an example of that 
vicious parody of Democratic government—indirect election, a 
system which in London gives us those striking examples 
of inefficiency, the Asylums Board and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. If the election of Aldermen was left 
to the discretion of the Town Council, anomalous as such 
a power might be, it would not be positively and necessarily 
harmful. But, unfortunately, the number of Aldermen is 
by law fixed at one-third of the whole number of the 
Town Council. In a place where parties are evenly 
balanced, the representative body is thus swamped by 
a non-representative body. It is, probably, a mistake 
in the constitution of Town Councils that they do not 
all go out every year. Annual elections for the whole 
body would be best. Then the Town Council would always 
be in touch with its constituents, and would be more powerful 
and more popular than it is. Nor, as Mr. Freeman has so 
eloquently shown in his description of the annual elections of 
some of the cantons of Switzerland, would annual elections 
result in less fixity qf tenure or less continuity of policy than 
the present system. But even as things are now, if there is a 
very strong revulsion in public feeling, the outgoing of a third 
of the whole body may suflice to show unmistakeably the 
existence of a desire for change, and effect an actual change 
in the constitution of the majority of the Town Councillors. 
But a change in the colour of the majority of Town Council- 
lors does not necessarily effect a similar change in the majority 
of the Town Council. The majority which represents the 
dominant feeling of a borough at the present moment often finds 
itself confronted by acompact body of Aldermen who represent 
the dominant feeling of the town three, or six, or even a dozen 
yearsback, A majority won at the polls in 1885 is converted 
into a minority by the accession to the enemy of a solid 
phalanx of Aldermen elected in 1882 and 1879. It may 
well take years of signal victories at the elections to bring 
the majority of the Town Council into harmony with the 
majority of the town. In many towns where parties are faitly 
even, and the majority of opinion sways from side to side, 
a permanent oligarchy is established in power which never 
changes. Hence the singular spectacle of a town like Liver- 
pool—in which certainly the wealthiest, the most active, and 
the most cultured of the inhabitants, the Rathbones and 
Earles and Gladstones, are Liberal, and in which the election 
of Mr. Samuel Smith quite recently, and the results several 
times of Municipal elections, have shown that there is a strong 
Liberal party which is sometimes in the majority—permanently 
ruled for nearly half a century by the Tory Party. For if 
once in a generation a Liberal is allowed to be Mayor, 
the Tories take good care not to adulterate perceptibly 
the sacred band of Aldermen who retain permanent com- 
mand of the city. At Birmingham, on the other hand, 
the majority is as persistently Liberal, though there the Con- 
servative minority, which could not even carry a minority 
Member of Parliament, has at least its proper share of 
Municipal power. It is probable that on the whole the effect 
of the institution is in favour of Liberals rather than against 
them, since the opinion of the big towns is, as a rule, pre- 
dominantly Liberal. But whether this domination is that of 
Liberal or Tory, it is equally bad and equally indefensible. In 
either case it tends to stagnation, and stagnation tends to 
corruption. A permanently dominant faction, Whig or Tory, 
In Parliament or in a Town Council, has a tendency to become 
aring. Its members are more concerned to keep power and 
patronage in their own hands than to look after the interests 
of those they are supposed to represent. Even if the result is 
not actual corruption, it is certainly inefficiency. Without the 
spur of competition and struggle, everybody goes tosleep. But 
the institution of Aldermen is defended on the ground that 
by the system of nomination men of position or mark 
who shrink from the turmoil and vexation, or the ex- 
pense, of popular candidature, can be induced to take part in 















Municipal affairs. If this. were true, it would not be a justifi- 
cation. Those who shrink from a candidature are too likely 
to shirk the trouble of business, even when they are elected. 
Moreover, the trouble of a Municipal contest is very slight, and 
if a man will not undergo it, he is probably not good for much. 
If he will not fight to get in, he will not fight when he is in. 
Anyway, it is utterly opposed to the whole theory of repre- 
sentative government. If we are to have an aristocratic 
system, let us have it, and let it be a real one. But to inter- 
polate a body of sham aristocrats into a Demoeracy is only to 
spoil both. But, in point of fact, this institution does not work, 
as was alleged. The Aldermanic body is, like the House of 
Lords, not the abode of triumphant virtue and intellect ; but 
a house of refuge, a hospital for incapables, The old, the 
broken down, the beaten, seek haven there. The Alderman 
is too often the rejected candidate of the dominant faction, or 
the Town Councillor past work. He is hardly ever, even if ever, 
a man introduced from outside into Municipal affairs because of 
his light and leading; never a man so introduced from the 
opposite party. In point of fact, even if the position were 
attractive to one of those imaginary beings who, with 
infinite capacities for work and government, are flowers too 
tender and delicate to soil themselves by appearing in the 
market-place, the title attached to the position is enough to 
repel them. The associations connected with the name of 
Alderman, derived from the bad old times in other towns, and 
the actual state of things in London at the present day, are 
not attractive to the beautiful soul. The trail of the turtle is 
over them all. The mere pages of Punch are sufficient to pre- 
vent those who are above the petty distinction of an 
unsavoury title from seeking the office. Some men of the 
highest Municipal distinction, no doubt, have condescended to 
bear the title, so us to save the bother of re-elections. For 
practically the usage is “ once an Alderman, always an Alder- 
man.” But so far as the competent outsider is concerned, 
the influence of the title is to repel, not to attract. On the 
other hand, the title does attract the kind of person who is 
pleased to dub himself a knight of the Primrose League, a 
captain in the Salvation Army, or a chairman of a doubtful 
limited Company. Whether Lord Lyndhurst would have 
been pleased with that result, it is difficult to guess. It is not 
difficult to see that the institution of Alderman is anomalous, 
antiquated, and absurd, and ought to be abolished. 





THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MODERATION, 

Vy E observe, with some amusement, that a Conservative 

contemporary regards our desire to impress the absolute 
duty of a wise moderation on the new Democracy, as a sort of 
feeble attempt to undo the mischief which was done when the 
new franchise was conferred. If his knowledge of the Spectator 
were better, he would know that we always looked forward to 
the sort of dangers that are now upon us, and that they did not 
in the least daunt us in advocating the obligation of imposing 
those new duties on the newly enfranchised classes. Indeed, it 
is not on those classes only that we have endeavoured to press 
home the moral duty of moderation ; and we may almost say 
that it is not of those classes at all that we have found it 
our duty to complain. One or two middle-class leaders, by 
flaunting attractive programmes before the poor, without 
any regard to their soundness, have sinned greatly against 
the light; and we may now add that a very considerable 
section amongst those who are resisting and denouncing their 
programmes seem to us to be following that unfortunate 
example. We are endeavouring to enforce moderation by no 
means solely on account of the mischief which immoderate 
counsels may bring on the nation as a whole, but simply because 
this habit of inflaning and exaggerating the passions of both 
sides to a great controversy,—or, for the matter of that, to a 
small controversy, too,—is intrinsically evil; ie, indeed, a habit 
which tends altogether to dethrone reason, and to render that 
“detachment” of mind without which discussion is mere 
quarrelling, all but impossible. If we spoke out our real belief, 
we should say that the poor electors, whose supposed wants and 
wishes are the subject of the controversy, are comparatively guilt- 
less in this matter. It is the leaders of sections within the great 
parties on the one hand, and the genuinely anxious, but, we 
think, also far too hot and angry, Churchmen on the other, who 
are chiefly forgetting the moral duty of pruning their words to 
correspond exactly, not with the feelings they would like to 
express, but with the realities to which they ought to conform 
both their impressions and their expressions. 
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Let us illustrate our deep respect for the duty of moderation 
to-day from a class of speakers who, while they ought to 
recognise that duty most, seem to us to feel it least,—we mean 
the Clergy. Weare heartily and, we might almost say, in the 
deeper sense of the term, passionately with them in their desire 
to keep for the English people what we seriously believe to be 
the immense and very inadequately realised privilege of a com- 
prehensive National Church. Butif it is to be a great privilege 
it must really be comprehensive,—comprehensive in spirit 
no less than in doctrine, comprehensive in that larger sense 
in which comprehension implies the power to appreciate what 
is earnest and noble in the attitude of those who thwart, assail, 
and decry it. Now, are the Clergy—are even the Bishops— 
showing that comprehensive spirit at the present moment? We 
should find it difficult to reply with any confidence in the affir- 
mative. Are they illustrating the apostolic precept, given 
under circumstances of far greater trial than ours, to let their 
“ moderation ” or “ forbearance” or “ gentleness,” as the Revised 
Version retranslates St. Paul’s word, be known unto all men P 
Take even the Bishop of Peterborough, in whose marvellously 
able and striking speech we find much that is not only de- 
lightful, but even morally instructive, but who now and 
again seems to us to forget the spiritual obligation resting 
especially on ecclesiastical leaders in such a crisis to do 
their opponents the utmost justice, and to be scrupulously 
anxious lest in defending what is to them sacred, they should 
give just cause of offence against the Church. Take the 
following :—“ I pass by what I cannot but describe as the really 
impudent attempt to force on us a new system of State-made 
Congregationalism foreign to our ecclesiastical system,—with 
the all but avowed desire of breaking up the Church into 
‘indefinite groups,’ and the avowed hope that this may pro- 
duce a crop of future schisms. I pass by these and other pro- 
posals, stamped one and all by the same spirit of rancorous 
hate to the Church, not as an Establishment, but as a religious 
institution, calculated one and all, with malignant ingenuity, to 
injare her work and weaken her efficiency as a religious body 
after Disestablishment.” Now, is there the spirit of what a 
religious-minded Catholic would call ‘recollection’ in the 
words we have italicised? Would St. Paul have thought of 
characterising a number of proposals which he had not even 
enumerated, as “‘ one and all” inspired by “ rancorous hate,” or 
have attributed to them “ malignant ingenuity”? Surely the 
Bishop must know that amoung the advocates of Disestablish- 
ment are very many who really wish the Church God-speed in 
their very heart of hearts, and whose proposals have no malig- 
nant ingenuity and no raucorous hate in them. Weare perfectly 
aware that very few men in whom the orator is weak or non- 
existent, can appreciate the temptations of a great orator like 
Dr. Magee to pass beyond the spirit of sweet reasonableness in 
defending what is most dear to them. We are not saying for 
a moment that such a passage as we have quoted is character- 
istic of Dr. Magee’s wonderful and, in many respects, most im- 
pressive speech. But we dosay that if he has, on the whole, done 
well, he would have done much better if he had been capable 
of a truer detachment, and had omitted this very unfortunate 
passage from his speech. For the cause of righteousness, 
it is, above all things, most essential that we should not judge 
others unrighteously. Then take the Bishop of Winchester, a 
prelate for whom the present writer feels true reverence, and in 
whom all the world recognises the notes of the Christian spirit. 
Well, even he speaks of “ rejection by the nation of the National 
Church” as “involving a great national sin.” Now, in some 
sense, every ill-considered political act involves a great national 
sin. The St. James's Gazette, we suppose, in spite of the frantic 
efforts of the Conservative leaders to claim the merit of the 
Franchise Act, regards that Act as a “great national sin,” 
if it recognises the possibility of sin in these matters 
at all. But in what sense is it reasonable to call Disestablish- 
ment a great national sin, in which it is not equally reason- 
able to call any legislative proceeding which you believe to 
be hasty, and due to tumultuous agitation rather than to 
deep moral convictions, a national sin? Of course, to refuse 
to weigh the real arguments against Disestablishment,—or, for 
that matter, against any grave and far-reaching proposal 
submitted to the Legislature,—is a sin. Of course, to in- 
dulge anything like personal spites in dealing with such a 
subject is a sin. Of course, to misconstrue opponents is a sin. 
But are not these sins of which the advocates of the Establish- 
ment are capable, as well as the friends of Disestablishment ? 





Why insist on such an expression specially as describing the 
conduct of those wh« ask for what they call “religious equality”? 
Should we not endeavour to take the beam out of our own eyes 
before we proceed to that delicate operation of removing the mote, 
or even the beam, if you will, from our brother’s eye? Again, take 
the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, who is, as he justly says, 
a man who seldom meddles in politics. For that very reason, 
perhaps, when he does plunge into politics, he uses words which 
seem to us,—earnestly as we deprecate Disestablishment,—very 
inappropriate to their purpose, and very ill-calculated to answer 
the end which he and we equally have at heart. He says, 
for instance :—*“ The only schemes which are before us involye 
a wholesale alienation of property, a disregard of personal and 
corporate rights, and a violation of all the most sacred associa. 
tions and feelings, such as, in the words of an eminent states. 
man, would leave England ‘ a lacerated and bleeding mass,’ Of 
any such scheme of Disestablishment, I say deliberately, —having 
carefully weighed these words and feeling the tremendous 
responsibility of over-statement,—that it would be not only a 
national disaster, but also a national crime, to which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel in the history of England since 
England became a nation. I believe that a moral blow would be 
inflicted on this country, under which it would reel and stagger 
for many generations to come, even if it ever recovered.” Now, 
as to the “ disaster,” we agree to the fullest extent. But as to the 
word “ crime,” we really do not know what in this connection it 
means. <A “crime” properly means an offence against criminal 
law, and that, of course, cannot be committed by a Legislature. If 
the Bishop means “a sin,” we should say that it would bea 
national sin only if the nation in committing it were wilfully 
careless, or worse, wilfully guilty of an act of spite, passion, or 
revenge. But of this it is impossible to judge beforehand, and 
hardly possible for any individual mind, plunged in the heat of 
the controversy, to judge at all. These last words can hardly 
have been weighed so “ carefully” as, at all events, they ought 
to have been. They seem to us to weaken the strength of a very 
strong position, instead of fortifying it. It will be imputed to 
Dr. Lightfoot that he is biassed by his own great interest in the 
struggle. We do not believe that it is so; but it is a thousand 
pities that such an imputation should even seem reasonable to 
our adversaries, when so much may be gained by dignity, reti- 
cence, and self-control, and so much may be lost by a lavish 
expenditure of harsh words. 


Indeed, we seriously hold that a vast deal depends,—not only 
for the immediate issue but for the ultimate issue,—on 
the tone in which the friends of the Church discuss the 
question now raised. If we can manage to defend the 
Church without passion in its baser sense, without vehe- 
ment recriminations, without ignoring the real meaning of 
our opponents, and without overstating our own case, we believe 
that we may not only succeed in retaining and in improving 
the position of the Church, but what is far more important, in 
convincing the people that the Church is a great spiritual body 
animated by something higher than the soul of ordinary cor- 
porations. But then if we are to effect this, we must be animated 
by a spirit higher than the soul of ordinary corporations. We 
must prune our words; we must sift our thoughts; we must 
put away irritable feelings; we must remember that a true 
Church is not sedulous for her own privileges, but for those far 
greater privileges which her Master has intended for every soul 
at which she can get. Let us remember that even failure, if failure 
results from advocacy indelibly marked by the Christian spirit, 
may bring with it a great accession of spiritual influence, while 
success, if success is obtained by unscrupulous tactics, may 
bring with it a great loss of spiritual influence. Modera- 
tion, or forbearance, or gentleness, or whatever the true 
translation may be of St. Paul’s word describing the Church’s 
true attitude towards the world in general, is desirable not 
simply as a means, but as an end, because, indeed, it is im- 
possible to have a genuinely chastened character without it. 
No clerical speaker feels more profoundly than we do the mis 
chief which would in all probability resuli from the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church. But there is one mischief which we hold 
even more serious, and that is the mischief which would result 
from the manifestation by the Church at large of a violent 
and vindictive spirit. If unscrupulous agitators are to be 
severely rebuked, should not the friends of the Church, if they 
are guilty of the same sort of lapses from truth and self-control, 
be rebuked even more severely ? We feel most deeply for out- 
selves, as for all the combatants in the forthcoming elections 
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that the greatest of all dangers is this,—that we may set to the 
newly enfranchised electors the example of giving way to 

sion, rather than set them the example of sobriety, candour, 
and the spirit of reverence. 





THE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN DOCTORS. 
R. QUAIN, in the Harveian Oration of this year, gave 
utterance to an old, and yet substantially true, complaint. 
The medical profession, he said, notwithstanding all it had done 
for the world, and especially had done recently, did not receive 
quite the respect—or, as he called it, the “ high estimation ”— 
which was its due. Its members have arrested the course of 
epidemic diseases so ably that, but for human perversity, small- 
pox would cease to be dangerous, as it has ceased in Ireland 
and in the German Army ; that cholera has been stopped, as it 
was stopped in Liverpool in 1884; and that typhoidal fevers 
have been brought under a control unhoped for twenty years 
ago. They have annulled pain, as it were, with chloroform, so 
that operations long deemed impossible have become easy, and 
that surgeons, we may add, have lost much of the callousness 
to suffering which was once essential to their success; and they 
have improved hygiene, the treatment of children, and the 
practice of midwifery, until within the last half-century or 
less—the advance being mostly recent—two years have been 
added to the male chance of life and three and a half 
to the female, the improvement being almost entirely an 
improvement in health during the working decades of 
life. It is not that senility drags on longer without dying, 
but that senility is averted for a longer period, and that 
the human race has in England more time for healthful enjoy- 
ment and easy work. Add to these great benefactions—one of 
them, the discovery of chloroform, almost immeasurable in its 
value—some smaller ones, such as the revival of the use of ether 
as an anesthetic, the proof of the utility of the bromides, the 
experiments in anti-septics, and the improvement in febrifuges, 
and we have a truly marvellous record of services done to the 
human race, which, nevertheless, distrusts those who have per- 
formed them. Men do not pay to doctors the reverence which 
is their right, but display a strange readiness to thrust them 
aside, and to postpone the judgment of a whole profession for 
that of hopeless quacks. Every nonsensical idea about medicine 
finds its votaries; and men who have proved their capacity by 
their success are considered narrow for denouncing demonstrable 
absurdities like the theory, now nearly given up, of infinitesimal 
doses. 

Dr. Quain did not include in his illustration of the want of 
respect for doctors a complaint of their social position which 
formerly was so constantly made, and we fancy he deliberately left 
that out. The founder of the Lancet used to bring it forward very 
frequently, and we see in the medical journals even now frequent 
murmurs about the “ indignity” with which rural doctors are 
treated by ignorant Boards of Guardians and prejudiced 
“sanitary authorities ;” while the profession has every now 
and then a savage fight with the Horse Guards or the 
Admiralty about its status; but we fancy this grievance, 
once real, is gradually growing less. It was partly tradi- 
tional, the world stil] remembering when “apothecaries” were 
of very little account, partly the result of an old dislike 
still visible in the East for the servants of the body, and 
partly well deserved, the doctors admitting men who were 
hardly fit to be dressers, and who were often among the most 
ignorant and the most reckless of mankind. You will find such 
men now in out-of-the-way places and in the Colonies, usually 
elderly, always separate—great experience of life, with little 
knowledge, producing “queer” characters—and often drunken 
or otherwise immoral. At present, however, the great doctors 
rank with the chiefs of other professions; they have nearly the 
same chance of distinction as others, their want of Peerages 
being mainly the result of limited fortunes—for there are 
only twenty-four hours in a day even for Sir W. Gull— 
and their juniors are fighting local Boards with a good deal 
of independence and a quite novel amount of public support. 
The profession is badly paid—often, outside the fee-giving dis- 
tricts, shamefully paid—-and is in some rural villages cruelly 
overworked ; but we do not know that it now anywhere suffers 
from disdain. It contains, of course, like the law, like the 
Church, and like journalism, men of violently different grades, 
and is sometimes lowered by the conduct of individuals; but 
on the whole it has risen to its position, and suffers only in 
“estimation,” from a certain want of general culture, which is 





disappearing. Doctors as a body are too professional, and till 
lately have been indifferent to wide culture; but this is 
changing under the influences of the age, and the habit of 
securing a University education. 


The point that Dr. Quain makes, however, is true, with one 
reservation, and is one of the most puzzling peculiarities of 
modern socicty. As a matter of fact, we fancy Englishmen do 
trust surgeons. No educated man who wants to be relieved of a 
tumour, or to have a finger taken off, or to suffer any other con- 
siderable “ operation” performed on him, now goes to a quack. 
The ignorant still resort to ‘ bone-setters,” and talk nonsense 
about their “marvellous cures; but the educated have got 
beyond that, and have fallen into an error on the opposite side. 
They think the surgeon can do too much, and half fancy that 
he can open heads at will, or make curative incisions in parts 
which could no more be reached by the knife than the interior 
of the statue of Rameses in the British Museum. There is 
certainly no want of reverence for the great operators, while the 
great oculists are regarded with a confidence which sometimes 
reaches or passes the confines of the pathetic. The only 
surgeons who are distrusted are aurists; and that is partly 
their own fault, from their want of frankness, and partly a mere 
result of despair,—the deaf, conscious of. intolerable suffering and 
of a want of sympathy shown only to the deaf, resolving to try 
anything or anybody who even promises relief. They have 
often little to lose, even if hearing should be destroyed. 


The distrust of physicians is, however, curious. There are 
thousands of fairly educated people who say openly that physi- 
cians are of no use, and trust toremedies which the faculty with one 
voice pronounce either foolish or injurious. They will believe any- 
body except a skilled physician, and resort to anybody if only he 
avowedly disregards the outcome of years of scientific inquiry. 
Nobody treats the lawyers like that, or the engineers, or even 
the surgeons; while the naval men, or the experts in mining, or the 
scholars, are invested with a kind of final authority. The man 
who runs a ship where a pilot says it cannot ga is regarded as a 
foolhardy idiot; and we have known a mineralogist of eminenee 
prick a grand financial bubble with an ease and certainty which 
a physician can only envy. He cannot, with all his science, 
explode a patent medicine in that style, or convince people 
that the millionth of a grain of chalk in a wine-glass of 
water adds less chalk than the water contained before the 
“dose”? was added. The main cause of this distrust is, 
of course, simply ignorance. The educated, as a rule, 
do not learn anatomy; and unless accident has induced 
them to read a good summary of the facts, know as little about 
the interior of their own bodies as the savages who do not 
believe in lungs, or our own forefathers who could not be con- 
vinced of the circulation of the blood. Being ignorant, they do 
not recognise science, and do not see why a quack, who says he 
has cured cancer a hundred times by his plaster, should not be 
trusted as readily as the physician who doubts if as yet true 
cancer can be cured at all. The truths of medicine proper must 
be taken by the majority of mankind upon authority ; and if you 
have no test to apply, not even experience—for nature is con- 
stantly curing without drugs—one authority seems as good as 
another. The quack says the same things as the physician ; is, 
indeed, much the more assertive of the two; and why should not 
the former be as much trusted by a patient, weary, perhaps, with 
a chronic or an incurable distress? Still, this ignorance exists 
about other departments of life in which the experts are held to 
be sacrosanct, and the difference is not altogether easy of ex- 
planation. The want of apparent certainty among doctors, their 
tentative ways, may, as Dr. Quain suggests, have something to 
do with the matter, and so may also the empirical character 
of all pharmaceutical remedies. Nobody knows anything about 
medicines, not even about the specifics, except that they 
do as a rule produce certain results; and the public, 
therefore, if it can quote, or fancies it can quote results, thinks 
itself just as well informed as the doctors. Boiled snails do cure 
consumption, for Mrs. Brown’s daughter was cured by boiled 
snails, and there for the public is an end of that matter. Very 
few people can judge evidence ; and when the few who can, remain 
silent, as doctors do, they never appealing to the public except 
upon one or two subjects, like vaccimation and cholera, the 
majority think all evidence good. The main cause, however, is, 
we believe, one met with in many departments of thought, 
and that is simply human conceit. We none of us know 
what a world this would be if everybody formed his own 
opinion upon every subject of concern. We are not quite 
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sure that organisation would not be impossible, and are quite 
sure that to prodace it a good deal of artificial submission of 
jadgment, such as exists in a ship or a regiment, will have to be 
induced. Everybody thinks he knows something of medicine,— 
though not of surgery,—and forms ideas of his own in that 
silent, undiscussing way which, as in theology, often develops 
a violent spirit of revolt against authority. The doctors are 
defied rather than distrusted, and often find, as the priests do, 
that when the sickness is real enough to take opinionativeness 
out of a man, their aid is sought very eagerly. Dr. Quain seems 
to think that as science advances quackeries will die ; but we do 
not fully share his hope. If science advanced among the 
patients, that might be true; but it will only advance, or mainly 
advance, among the doctors, and that will not be of much help. 
There are plenty of so-called educated men among the enemies 
of vaccination; and the curious folk who demonstrate in 
pamphlets that salt poisons the blood, that bread is the grand 
cause of indigestion, or that grapes, if unfermented, contain the 
universal restorer, but if fermented are poisonous, are rarely quite 
unread men. When there are no sects there will be no quacks, 
and that may happen some day; but we do not expect to see 
that day of harmony and tedium arrive yetawhile. The doctors 
will have to be content for ages with the growing trust of the 
cultivated, and, perhaps, with a permission to carry out a 
few hygienic reforms. The journalists will secure those, they 
being always ready to shout about epidemics; but the public 
will believe in “systems” of medicine, unsupported by profes- 
sional inquiry, for many a century yet. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ELECTED IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Wuo are the party leaders? and Why do not more men 
of leisure take part in politics? are questions often asked 
by visitors to America. The two may be answered together. 
Politics would be more attractive to men of means and talent 
were party leaders visible, as in England; but in a country 
where there are no followers, there can be no leaders. Counsellors 
there are in plenty, but no captains. Our political hierarchy, 
surmounted by the Premier, and based on Under-Secretaries, 
has no counterpart. All men being equal, no statesman, how- 
ever distinguished, is authorised to commit his party on any 
debatable question, nor, as all men are free, is he bound to 
assume a colleague’s liabilities. The politician owes allegiance 
to no individual; the party Convention is his judge, and his 
constituency the executioner. The Caucus makes the states- 
man; but, in depriving him of authority and individual 
responsibility, lessens his consequence in the public estimation. 
Not that the nation is ungrateful for good work done. 
Grant was magnificently rewarded; Lincoln’s is a name to 
conjure by. But having overcome many obstacles, both of mind 
and matter, a certain elastic confidence pervades the people, and 
they grasp tenaciously the sound Republican doctrine, that no 
man is essential, for what one has done, another can do. The 
English tradition that men of leisure, having more time for 
informing themselves and less temptation to sacrifice principle 
to popularity, are best fitted to govern, does not commend itself 
to the American. He rather suspects than courts such men; 
nor will he hedge-about his lawgivers or his officers with 
dignity. They are his servants; he will not make them his 
teachers. His theories and his reforms he cau draw from the 
newspapers, which, irrepressible and irresponsible, are the great 
motive force of the country. Consequently, the politician, 
yielding to the temper of his makers, avoids originality, and, 
beside an English M.P. of decided opinions, appears almost 
subservient. 

The Congressional methods of business also conspire to quench 
the politician’s aspirations for fame. He is screened from sight. 
The proceedings in Committee are private, and the House is 
impatient of long speeches, and is as unwilling to hear them as 
reporters are to report them. The Congressman must rely on 
the judgment of his colleagues, who have, of course, every 
opportunity for gauging his capacity. But whatever their 
verdict be, he must abide by it; he cannot appeal to the nation, 
for he cannot make himself heard. The consequence of this 
dependence is shown in his deference to the party Caucus. 
He recognises but one greater authority,—his constituency. 
France and the United States stand at opposite poles in 
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the matter of elections, England betwixt and between, but 
leaning, according to the last Reform Bill, towards the American 
system of one-member districts. It is a signal proof of the 
general interest taken in public affairs, that it is rare to find g 
country constituency represented by a stranger. By upholding 
and exercising the right to select their own Members, and by 
sternly resenting the interference of outside influences, such ag 
clubs and Conventions, the people have opposed an effectual 
barrier to any dangerous increase of the Caucus power. To the 
politician, the goodwill of his constituents is vital, for rejected 
in one district, he has little chance of success elsewhere. [f 
the Congressional system of work permitted the people to over. 
look their representatives as closely as Englishmen can theirs, 
Congressmen would probably become little more than recording 
clerks. So far as local interests are concerned, they can indeed 
be checked by results, and they are therefore apt to make local 
wants their first care. Nor are the people at large averse to 
what we might think reversing the natural order. The spirit 
which inspired the saying “that the United States could lick 
Creation,” inspires also the belief that the nation is over-strong 
to be hurt by a few political errors. 

As the duties required of public men are less agreeable than 
in England, so are the prizes less important. No individual is 
so powerful as the Premier, nor, excepting the President, as the 
other English Ministers. But these drawbacks are not so dis. 
couraging as the personal and intermittent character of public life 
On reaching a certain rank, an English statesman is sure of 
lifelong recognition. It is not so in the United States. In 
choosing his Cabinet, the President is guided by personal feeling, 
and his Ministers are not necessarily the most prominent 
members of his party. A politician may be popular in every 
other State of the Union; but if distasteful to his own, he can 
hardly enter the National Legislature. These possibilities have 
doubtless deterred many from adopting a profession in which 
work and worth could not ensure continuous attention, and 
compelled others—the most distinguished of their time—to 
regard the years spent at Washington but as stirring interludes 
to their ordinary life. The nation is, however, content that the 
complicated gear of her electing machinery needs professional 
handling, and she accepts it ; but with professional rulers she 
will have nothing to do. From the plough, the camp, the bar, 
she summons her governors and her legislators, and after a 
brief spell of authority, she bids them farewell. Legislation 
may be less logical, the ship of State may oscillate a little more, 
but liberty flourishes. N. 
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PROFESSOR FREEMAN ON DISESTABLISHMENT 

IN MID-SOMERSET. 
[To THE Ep1itorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have been for some time gradually awakening to the 
conviction that I live in a corner of the world which is a little 
despised. But I cannot say that we like to be despised. The 
fact that we are despised is undoubted. We are striving to make 
the world know that we have some political life in us. We 
believe that the political life that is in us has some features 
about it which makes it worthy of notice. But nobody will 
notice us. If a Privy Councillor comes down to speak anywhere 
in the county, his speech is recorded like the speeches of other 
Privy Councillors elsewhere. But to what we are doing of our- 
selves’ London persistently shuts its eyes. Manchester, to be 
sure, does take some notice of us; but then, Manchester com- 
monly does find things out sooner than London. If we were 
inclined to be uncivil, we might, perhaps, argue that Manchester 
acknowledges our political life because it has a political life of 
its own, and that London does not acknowledge our political 
life because it has none. 

The fact is that for five weeks past we have had in this divi- 
sion a Liberal candidate going about in the face of the electors, 
and yet I have, during those five weeks, daily looked in the 
“ Election Intelligence” of my London paper without ever 
seeing that fact recorded. Other places, other people, are talked 
about; but we are passed by. It may be that we overrate our 
own importance in claiming to be put even on the level of other 
people; but as some of us go a step further, and venture to 
think that there are some features about our present election 
which deserve some attention, and which, if we were “ Mile End 








Old Town,” instead of the Wells Division of Somerset, most 
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likely would receive it. Some of us at least wish it specially to 
be known that there is a constituency—I think I could say that 
thereis morethan one adjoining constituency—in which a Liberal 
candidate can fight his way, and be very little troubled with the 
question of Disestablishment. I have seen something of our 
present struggle; I have attended several meetings; I have 
spoken and taken the chair at several; and what has struck me 
most of all is the absence of any inclination anywhere to make 
Disestablishment a test question at the present election. I can 
see perfectly well that the Liberal Party in this district is not 
of one mind on the subject. It is plain that some are for 
Disestablishment and some against it; but it is equally plain 
that the general wish is to let the question aleep. At the meet- 
ings at which I have attended, the candidates have not brought 
forward the question; nor have the electors, as a body, shown 
any inclination to press them about it. At some meetings 
Disestablishment has not been spoken of at all; at others, when 
some speaker has brought it in, though he may have met with 
a cheer, the matter has not been carried further—no second 
speaker has arisen to trouble the candidate with any direct 
questionings. In several of our meetings clergymen have taken 
part. Sometimes they have taken the chair; at Wells two 
resolutions were moved by clergymen, one of them a dignitary 
of the cathedral. No doubt such clergymen as these are excep- 
tional; the mass of the Clergy are the other way. Still, the 
Liberal cause meets with visible support among the Clergy,—a 
support which would doubtless be at least lessened if Dis- 
establishment were forced upon us as the question of the 
moment. Perhaps it is because we are behind other people that 
we have not taken up the question; but asa matter of fact we 
have not done so. And we some of us think that the fact that 
we have not done so may entitle us to some notice, if only as 
natural curiosities. The Liberal Party here certainly does not 
answer to the conventional picture of the Liberal Party as 
drawn by most of its enemies and by some of its friends. And 
we do not wish, certainly many of us do not wish, that anybody 
should come from some more enterprising part of the country 
and disturb us in our quiet way of going ov. If any man should 
do so, he will be doing the Tory Party in this district the best 
service that he can do for them. 

For my own part, I am well pleased at being thus relieved 

from the necessity of discussing a very hard question. I have 
not the slightest wish for Disestablishment; quite the other 
way. But it is a thing which I suppose will come sooner or 
later, and I can conceive circumstances in which it would be 
tight to accept it. When I still had thoughts of a seat in Par- 
liament, I used to tell those who questioned me that I could do 
nothing to help on Disestablishment in any way; but that, if a 
measure of Disestablishment were brought in by a Liberal 
Government—it was needful to reserve the chance so 
cleverly described in one of Mr. Trollope’s novels—I 
would vote for the second reading. I always declined to say 
more. But a very difficult question comes in. If Disestablish- 
ment is to come sooner or later, which is the wiser course? Is 
it best to try to put off the evil day as long as we can, at the 
cost of controversies getting more bitter as they get longer, and 
with the chance of the evil day being more evil when it comes ? 
Or would it be better to accept what must come before contro- 
versies are further embittered, and with the chance of making 
the evil day less evil in proportion as it comes more swiftly? I 
leave statesmen to decide these hard points. But I certainly 
see that it is in a district like this that Disestablishment would 
do the greatest amount of harm and the least possible good- 
In the great towns and other thickly-inhabited parts, I con- 
ceive the case to be different. 

I may add that, in speaking of the present Election, I speak 
from a good deal of experience of the meetings in the Wells 
division, and from a little experience of those in “ East Somerset.” 
Of other parts of the conntry I cannot speak.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 

Somerlease, Wells, Somerset, October 20th. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN, DISESTABLISHMENT, AND 

SCOTLAND. 
; [To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’| 
Sin,—In the Spectator of to-day you draw certain emphatic 
Conclusions from a statement by Mr. Chamberlain at Trow- 
bridge. I am sure your courtesy will allow me to state 
some very recent facts, which, while they may modify your 


conclusions as to England, absolutely reverse them as to 
Scotland, 


Mr. Chamberlain said almost exactly the same thing in 
September at Glasgow,—viz., that there is an extreme proba- 
bility, if not a certainty, against “this great question receiving 
its final settlement in the Parliament which is about to 
assemble.” But few men in Scotland supposed that this was 
a pledge that the subject of Disestablishment should not be 
“brought up” in that Parliament. What occurred to them 
rather was a doubt whether the improbability of a final 
settlement—in which as to England they heartily agreed— 
was intended to apply to the earlier question of Scot- 
land, which Scottish Liberals believe to be long since 
ripe for settlement. I wrote Mr. Chamberlain, and thought 
it best to refer chiefly to the first point. His answer, 
published in Scotland in the end of September, must, I think, 
slightly modify the conclusions you draw, even as to England. 
“The words which you quote,” he said, “ had reference only to 
the final settlement of this important subject.” As to earlier 
steps with regard to England, he said nothing; but as to Scot- 
land, “so far from thinking that it would be premature in the 
friends of Scottish Disestablishment to bring forward a motion 
on the subject in the next Parliament, I have, on the contrary, 
always assumed that they would take this course in the first 
session.”” And he went on to point out that he did not abso- 
lutely exclude the possibility “of this important subject being 
dealt with” in the next Parliament, though he is “not san- 
guine that it will be able also to crown the edifice of religious 
equality,”—the coronation, perhaps, having more special refer- 
ence to England. 

Mr. Chamberlain, you see, was a little more cautious than the 
Spectator admits. And never was there a case in which caution 
was more justified by the results. Mr. Chamberlain knows well 
that in this matter Scotland has to deal with Mr. Gladstone. It 
was the late Prime Minister who, seven years ago, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Hartington, pledged the Liberal Party generally 
to carry out, as to Scottish Disestablishment, whatever conclusion 
the Liberal Party in Scotland should come to. And to that 
pledge he has faithfully adhered, always saying that it is not 
his business either to force it on, or to keep it back. But in his 
programme (in which, of course, in consistency with this pledge, 
he could not well give it a place), he referred to Scotland as 
having, in contrast to England, already “probed and un- 
folded” the question of Disestablishment. And in several recently 
published letters he has declared that he has never fixed any 
time forits treatment, and that in particular it would be unreason- 
able to look forward to a future election to turn specially on this 
Scotch matter. But farther than this he has not gone, nor do 
I see that he could well go, till last night. For, according to 
his view, the Liberal Party in Scotland must itself lay a plat- 
form in this matter on which he may stand. The first 
time on which it could be said, as a whole, to have done this, 
was at the great meeting in Glasgow, held just too late to enable 
Mr. Chamberlain to found upon it. There, a greater number of 
representative Liberal Associations than have met elsewhere in 
Scotland went in for Disestablishment. But this was a Radical 
gathering, to which the whole representative Liberalism of Scot- 
land was freetocome. The final test was yesterdayin Perth. There 
the official Liberal Association of the country—largely influenced 
by men who, convinced of Disestablishment against their will, 
have done their utmost to delay it, and to split some fragment 
off the party—called their great annual meeting before the 
Election. There was first a conference of delegates, and the 
resolution (for Mr. Gladstone ¥) that Disestablishment be now 
made “a plank in the platform of Scottish Liberalism,” and 
(for Mr. Chamberlain ?) that it be “dealt with” at the earliest 
opportunity in the reformed Parliament, was carried by a vote, 
no doubt—but a vote of above 400 to 7. And in the great public 
meeting in the evening, when an insane attempt was made to 

reverse the decision already given by the delegates from all 
Scotland, Lord Aberdeen again put “the platform” to the 
meeting, and it was received with the acclamation of 3,000 men, 
and declared to be unanimously adopted. 

I think you, Sir, will hold that these facts require a little 
modification of your views expressed to-day as to the probability 
of Disestablishment coming up for most serious consideration 
in the new Parliament. English Members may, perhaps, com- 
bine to bank up the claim of Scotland when it has come within 
Parliament, so that it may swell into conjunction with English 
Liberationism, and both move on together. But the resolution 
which Mr. Chamberlain says he expects in the first Session will 





be brought forward under the care of fifty or sixty of our repre- 
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sentatives, who will represent as to it that official “ platform ” 

upon which Scottish Liberalism now invites Mr. Gladstone to 

stand.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Taytor Innes. 
17 Albany Street, Edinburgh, October 17th. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I also, as well as my old friend the Master of University 
College, Durham, beg to thank you for the line you have taken 
on the question of Disestablishment ; and I agree with you and 
with Dean Vaughan, rather than with him, that, in the present 
Election, when that question—as even Mr. Chamberlain has 
proclaimed—is not one of present politics, a Liberal Churchman 
may give his vote to the Liberal candidate without demanding 
any pledge on the subject. 

But I wish to call your attention to the injury which is being 
done to the cause of the Church by the vehemence with which 
some of the Church Party, and especially the Church news- 
papers, are not only, as you say, forcing the question to the 
front, but exaggerating the numbers of the supporters of Dis- 
establish ment, to the manifest discouragement of Churchmen 
and the corresponding elation of Liberationists. 

Here is an instance. The candidate for the Division in which 
my parish is situated appears in the lists of the Guardian and 
the Record as pledged to Disestablishment, without any quali- 
fication. Now, I ascertained his views on the subject when he 
first came forward,and when his name appeared in those lists, 
I wrote to him and called his attention to the fact. The 
following is an extract from his reply :—‘* My view of the 
question is what it has always been, that it is not one for the 
next Parliament to decide. I shall certainly not vote for any 
motion in favour of disestablishing the Church of England in 
the next Parliament, unless advocated by Mr. Gladstone. You 
can guess how likely that statesman is to introduce any measure 
for the purpose from the Hawarden Manifesto; and even in that 
case should reserve my judgment. I consider that the question is 
not ripe for settlement one way or the other; and that, when it 
does come up, a special appeal ought to be made to the con- 
stituencies on the matter.” 

I have twice heard him speak to the same effect in public 
meetings, and in a long private conversation with him I found 
him desirous, in the interest of the Church, that the question 
should be postponed as long as possible. 

I do not know whether he has thought it worth while to 
write to the papers to contradict their assertions about him; 
but so many others have done so that I feel sure that those 
lists are utterly untrustworthy, and are inflicting a needless 
blow on the cause which they profess to have at heart.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Liperat Rector. 

THE SCOTCH CONSTITUENCIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—We hear much of “ Liberal differences” just now, and I 
fear that the political outlook in Scotland to some extent jus- 
tifies the sneers of our opponents. ‘There are no less than 117 
Liberal candidates in the field against 45 Conservatives! Nearly 
three to one.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In your comments on Sir C. Dilke, have you not over- 
looked two points? You object to his scheme as being equiva- 
lent to substituting Hyde Park meetings in London in place of 
the Common Council. But his scheme is not provided for towns 
large enough to have a Mayor and Aldermen, but for rural 
parishes. Ina rural parish, whose average population, as that 
of a New-England township, might be two or three thousand, 
if as much, the Open Vestry could not be large, the interests 
cannot be very conflicting, the distance for each member to 
come may be long but is not prohibitive, and yet the gain of dis- 
cussion for purposes of education is incalculable. If the Open 
Vestry were to appoint its overseers yearly, and then to direct 
them in all that exceeded the ordinary business of the parish, 
the parish officers would be in immediate contact with their 
constituents ; and whilst for purposes of making lists, recording 
events, road surveying, attending to schools, &c., they would act 
on their own responsibility, yet op questions such as the erection 
of a new school or the disposal of village property, the parish 
would not lose the advantage of being consulted. It is just 
this opportunity of being consulted which creates local public 





spirit. It is, perhaps, the rareness of such opportunities which 
makes so Liberal a paper as the Spectator afraid of the risk of 
“ fisticuffs.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Lez Wanner, 


[We prefer the old principle of Representation, which weeds 
out the bad.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 
|To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,— Agreeing with many of your remarks on “ Mr. Parnel]’s 
Sermon,” I think it fair to notice that your words convey a 
wrong impression, as they suppose the speech to have beep 
delivered in presence of the Archbishop of Dublin and Dr, 
Croke. The prelates performed a religious ceremony in the 
morning, but were not present at Mr. Parnell’s speech, which 
was delivered in the afternoon before a popular audience, 
Neither is it correct to say Mr. Parnell nominated two strangers, 
“unknown to the electors,” for Cork. Dr. Kenny is as wel} 
known in Irish politics as, say, Mr. Goschen is in English, 
while Mr. Leamy is known in St. Stephen’s as one of Mr. 
Parnell’s most able and faithful henchmen.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Liperat, 


THE CHURCH AND THE LIBERALS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—As a Churchman desirous of strengthening the use. 
fulness of the Church of England, I venture to suggest the 
best course for Liberals to pursue this coming Election is to 
put the question of Disestablishment on one side, to vote 
Liberal, and then to bring forward measures to reform the 
Church by means of Church Boards, thereby bringing together 
the Clergy and laymen, and largely increasing the power and 
usefulness of the Church, especially in country villages, where, 
to my knowledge, Dissent is largely on the increase. 

The Tories are raising the cry of Disestablishment for party 
purposes, and the majority of the Clergy supporting them con- 
firms this view. Politicians of the Democratic-Tory type would 
bring it forward at once, could they retain office by so doing= 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Bentham, October 19th. 





Epwarp Aynroy, 
“ ANDROMEDA.” 
[To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In justice to George Fleming, who is in a foreign country 
and little likely to see your review of her book ‘‘ Andromeda,” 
will you kindly allow me to state that the account of that story 
given in the above-named review is curiously inaccurate in 
several very essential particulars. The heroine of the story does 
not ‘break two matrimonial engagements,” simply because 
she is only engaged once. She does not even, in the right sense 
of the words, break one matrimonial engagement, since it is 
broken against her will by her fiancé’s generosity. The 
story is not one of the kind represented,—that is to say, 
of a fickle girl accepting and rejecting one lover after 
another, but is simply the record of how a woman who accepts 
a man from motives of pity endeavours to be true to him to the 
end, even after she has discovered her mistake. How it is pos 
sible for any reviewer who has read the book to avoid seeing that 
this is its main motive, is more than I, for one, can understand. 
Again, it is entirely incorrect to say, as your reviewer says, that 
the author gets out of the difficulty of the broken engage- 
ment by the simple expedient of leaving it to the young lady 
herself, since the engagement is not broken by her at all, 
but, as I said before, by her fiancé’s generosity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Reaper or “ ANDROMEDA.” 

[Our correspondent is right, no doubt, as regards the literal 
statement; but the heroine of “ Andromeda,” though under 10 
engagement to Mr. Clayton, had avowedly consented to his going 
abroad with her, knowing his passion, and thereby encouraging 
him to indulge it. Her other companions, moreover, evidently 
regard her as bound to him, or the name of “ Andromeda,” which 
they confer upon her, would have no meaning. Our reviewer 
did not say that the young lady broke off her engagement with 
the Marchese by renouncing it; he said she was “equal to the 
occasion,” and this the story proves.—Eb. Spectator. | 

THE DIFFUSION OF LAND. 
[To THE EpiITrorR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’} 

Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” of September 17th you 
observe, & propos of a recent remark of Lord Salisbury’s, that 
though land in Switzerland can be transferred in ten minutes, 
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anager the wealthy. This is quite true, the reason 
being that small holdings are worth relatively more than large 
estates; in other words, they give better results, and a man of 
fortune who does not care to make a business of farming his 
own land can find much better investments for his money than 
a form of property that seldom returns more than 2 per cent., 
and which, in ordinary times, buyers are willing to acquire at 
fifty years’ purchase.—I am, Sir, &c., ’ 


Loughton, October 21st. Witiiam WESTALL. 


MR. AYRTON AND EPPING FOREST. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

$ir—In your paper of July 25th last appeared a letter from 
Mr. Ayrton, stating that the Bill for the enclosure of Epping 
Forest, which was unfortunately laid before Parliament by Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Ministry in 1870, “was introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without the concurrence or even 
knowledge, and against the known opinions, of the First Com- 
missioner of Works,”—that is, of Mr. Ayrton, who then held 
the last-mentioned office. What private differences of opinion 
there may have been amongst Ministers, it is impossible, of 
course, for an outsider to know; but a reference to the Bill in 
question (which T have only recently been able to make) shows 
that it bears the names of “ Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Ayrton.” Your reviewer, whom Mr. 
Ayrton corrected, was not, therefore, to blame in considering Mr. 
Ayrton directly responsible for the Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 








POETRY. 





A STARLIT NIGHT BY THE SEA-SHORE. 
‘SUGGESTED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “SELF-DEPENDENCE.”] 
O creat Stars, aflame with awful beauty ! 
O great Sea, with glittering heaving breast! 
Stars, that march all calm in lines of duty ; 
Sea, that swayest to stern Law’s behest ;— 


Mighty in your unimpassioned splendour, 
Ye are filling all my puny soul 

With the longing this vexed self to render 
Wholly to calm Duty’s sure control. 


It were restful so to let the ruling 
Of the mightier Law sway all the life, 
Eager will and passionate spirit schooling, 
Till unfelt the pains of lesser strife. 


Yet, O Stars, your quivering shafts unheeding 
On these tangled human sorrows smite ; 

Merciless Stars! that on hearts crushed and bleeding 
Pour the sharp stings of your bleak cold light. 


Yet, O Sea, that glittering breast is heaving, 
All unconscious of the life it rears, 

Shouting in the mirth of its bereaving, 
Laughing o’er a thousand widows’ tears. 


No! Task not for a life high lifted 
O’er the changeful passions of mankind, 
Undistracted, self-contained, and gifted 
With a force to feebler issues blind. 


Rather fill my soul to overflowing 
With the tide of this world’s grief and wrong; 
Let me suffer; though it be in knowing, 
Suffering thus, I am not wholly strong. 


Let what grandeur crown the life of others, 
Let what light on lone endurance shine ; 
I will set myself beside my brothers, 
Aud their toils and troubles shall be mine! 
W. Watsyuam Beprorp. 


BOOKS. 
————— 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA.* 
Tue readers of Dr. Lansdell’s former work on Siberia will not 
require to be told that he is an observant and entertaining 
traveller. These two volumes will, we think, confirm his repu- 
tation in the former character, and qualify it in the latter. 


-_ 











* Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. By 
enry Lansdell, D.D. With Frontispiece, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
adon: Sampson Low and Co, 1885. 





The most friendly critic will pause before declaring this work 
anything but heavy reading. With judicious skipping, the 
two volumes may, no doubt, be read from beginning to end, 
and those portions relating to the journey will be generally 
allowed to be of great interest. But Dr. Lansdell is not content 
to be a traveller. He endeavours to combine with that char- 
acter the parts of historian and man of science. With regard to 
his history, which occupies no inconsiderable part of these 
two bulky volumes of nearly 1,400 pages, it may be said that 
most of it might be dispensed with, as it is culled from easily 
accessible sources, and adds absolutely nothing new to our 
information. And the scientific descriptions in the body of the 
book might have been judiciously compressed, seeing that there 
is acopious appendix of flora and fauna at the end of the second 
volume. Had these simple principles been observed, we should 
have had a much more interesting book than this is, and one of 
about half its dimensions. One word more, and we have done 
with adverse criticism. We fail to see what connection the two 
chapters on the prisons of Siberia and St. Petersburg have with 
Russian Central Asia, even although some of the author’s 
previous statements on the subject have not commanded the 
complete assent which possibly they deserved. 

Dr. Lansdell’s journey was a very remarkable one, even in 
these days of extensive travel and of the opening up of regions 
long inaccessible to Europeans. It was remarkable for the 
rapidity with which it was performed, as well as for the distance 
traversed. Dr. Lansdell computes his journey to have covered 
12,000 miles, and his absence from England being only 179 days, 
it follows that he travelled on an average nearly 70 miles a day. 
He also says that he slept half the nights in his clothes. Dr. 
Lansdell would have been unable to accomplish this feat but 
for the general support accorded him by the Russian officials, who 
were ordered by the highest personages in the Empire to give 
him every assistance not merely in his travels, but also in collect- 
ing information and in distributing his tracts. It is unnecessary 
to inquire too closely whether they were actuated in this by a 
belief that the Russian Government would find in Dr. Lansdell 
a friendly critic; it is sufficient to say that a very considerable 
time will have to elapse before another English traveller will 
find himself in as favourable a position for explorationin Russian 
Central Asia as it was Dr. Lansdell’s good fortune to enjoy. We 
had marked many passages referring to the obligations conferred 
by Russian officers on our author; but perhaps the following 
incident, which happened at Semipalatinsk, will serve to show 
how great these were :— 

“After this flourish of trumpets respecting the trade of the 
capital, it will sound somewhat strange that our departure was 
delayed by reason of our being unable to purchase throughout the 
town a sufficiency of white bread. Foreseeing that we should 
have to travel many miles before we could reckon on the possibility 
of replenishing our stores, we purchased sundry provisions, leaving 
the article of bread to the last so that it might be new; but we could 
find only one baker of white bread, a German, who inveighed against 
the badness of the local flour, and said that he should leave the place. 
He could promise no supplies till next morning, and thus we were 
prevented starting on Thursday night. The incident tended, however, 
to evoke a well-known trait of Russian character. The Governor- 
General’s telegram commended me not only to the good offices in 
general but also to the hospitality of the authorities, and this proved 
to be no empty form, for when in the evening, after a call from Mr. 
Michaelis, General Protzenko did me the honour of a visit, and I 
mentioned that we were delayed for lack of bread, his Excellency 
expressed his regret that his own cuisine was already packed and 
started, and asked Colonel Ilyinsky, Chief of the Staff, to come to the 
rescue. We had already tried to purchase from one or two private 
persons, but they had only sufficient bread for the day. Early next 
morning, however, good things were showered upon us in abundance. 
Not only did the baker bring his tale of loaves, but Mr. Michaelis 
added to their number, and Colonel Ilyinsky himself brought us 
bread, butter, cakes and jam, and wished us bon voyage!” 

But the most cordial assistance of the Russian officials could 
not remove all the natural difficulties of travelling in Central 
Asia, and many times our author had to undergo hardships and 
deprivations which would effectually deter the ordinary tourist 
from proceeding to any part of the Czar’s dominions between the 
Irtish and the Oxus. Travelling is performed in the northern 
part of this region by tarantass from one post-house to 
another; and Dr. Lansdell gives the following account of how 
highly inconvenient this may be :— 

“Tt was a picket of the most desolate—the most miserable station 
we had seen,—a tumbledown house in the desert. Here we 
breakfasted, and took our morning wash, but both under difficulties. 
One of the inconveniences of post-travelling in Asiatic Russia is the 
absence of good lavatory accommodation. The common method 
among the Russian peasants of washing the hands is to place them 
beneath a bowl of water fixed at a height, out of which a stream 
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trickles. Ons accustomed, therefore, to the orthodox ‘tub’ 
wherein to splash about finds himself inconveniently restricted 
in his toilet. Moreover, as these washing contrivances in 
Asia are frequently placed out of doors in the yard, it will be 
understood what a comfort it was to have brought with me 
an indiarubber basin. Some travellers had arrived before us—an 
officer, I think, and his wife—who consequently occupied the guest- 
chamber, and there being no room for us in the inv, the post-mistress 
brought the samovar outside the stable and spread for us a table in 
the wilderness. All around was a barren steppe, without a blade of 
vegetation the horses could eat. It was truly pitiable to see them 
crawling around us almost starved. It appeared that their usual 
supply of corn had not been brought, and the poor creatures were 
trying to pick up the handfuls of chaff lying abont. I offered thema 
piece of white bread, but they would not eat it, and I began to 
wonder how we should get on. It was needless to ask whether 
the post-master had horses. There were plenty before us, 
but they were reputed to be sick, and they certainly looked 
so. Nor did they possess at this station tar enough to lubricate 
the wheels of our waggonette. A fine place truly to be ‘stuck fast,’ 
at the mercy of a Cossack post-master, till his horses could be fattened 
for work! But, most fortunately, the news of our coming had 
preceded us, and they said that we should have horses.” 

Dr. Lansdell has necessarily a great deal to say about the 
natural resources of Turkestan; and one of many interesting 
passages on the mineral wealth of Kuldja, the province which 
was recently restored to the Chinese, is given in the form of a 
foot-note. From this we learn that mines were worked by means 
of vertical inclined shafts. The Chinese used to form com- 
panies of eight men, who worked on co-operative principles. 
The Calmucks served under Tungan or Tarantchi capitalists, 
and generally in gangs of twelve. Under this old arrange- 
ment coal, owing to the cheapness of labour and other 
essentials, sold at the pit’s mouth for three-farthings a 
hundredweight. Dr. Lansdell procured some particulars 
from a coalmaster, showing that the sinking of a vertical shaft 
of 300 feet, and making an inclined adit 400 feet long, cost £8(, 
taking twelve Calmucks two and a half years to complete 
them. Previous to 1873 the approximate output of coal in 
Kuldja alone was from 10,000 to 13,000 tons a year. The iron 
mines were worked in the same manner; but they seem to have 
been less successful, although the profit to the manufacturer 
was about 100 per cent. The quality of this iron was of the 
worst description. We do not know what is the present condi- 
tion of mining in the Kuldja province, but Dr. Lansdell makes 
a general admission that the Chinese have taken steps to im- 
prove its material condition even within the short period which has 
elapsed since they were reinstated in their authority. In several 
respects Dr. Lansdell’s description of his residence in Kuldja 
forms the most interesting portion of the tour; and we may, 
before closing our remarks on it, quote what he says of the 
enormous sheep called Ovis Polii, which the Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, first described six centuries ago :—~ 

“‘T saw at the Kuldja Consulate, as also at Tashkend, specimens of 
the skull and horns of this remarkable animal, which is bigger than a 
donkey. The animal’s horn is more than four times the length of the 
skull. All round the neck there is a pure white mane, and the light 
greyish-brown of the sides shades off into white towards the belly, 
the legs being brown. It inhabits high hilly plains, and runs with 
great speed. The Cossacks say that the wild sheep, in jumping from 
one rock down to another, alight on their horns—a statement that 
Dr. Severtsoff thinks improbable, though, since the head and horns of 
one he shot weighed upwards of 70 lbs., he seems to think it just 
possible such a weight might cause the animal to lose its balance.”’ 

Dr. Lansdell reached more important ground when he left 
Semirechia behind him and entered the districts of Turkestan 
Proper. Before leaving the former province he pays a warm 
tribute of thanks to General Kolpakoffsky, of whom most foreign 
travellers have given a flattering account. His description of 
Tashkend, the centre of the Russian administration in Turkestan, 
is the first that offers itself for mention :— 

“And so we approached Tashkend, the bead-quarters of the 
Russian Administration. In size and extent, it covers as much 
ground as Paris. It is one of the largest towns, not only of Turkestan, 
but of the whole of Central Asia, wherein the number of its population 
is said to be equalled only by Bokhara, and its extent by Khokand. 
Tashkend is, moreover, an ancient town, with a beginning lost in the 
depths of time. It is situated on a high plateau we had commenced 
to mount twenty miles from Chimkent. On one side Tashkend 
touches the Russian quarter, but on the remaining sides it is sur- 
rounded by gardens, through which we were passing. Like all large 
Central Asian towns, Tashkend was surrounded by a high castellated 
wall, and was pierced by twelve gates, called darwarjas. The wall 
took a circular form, and had a circumference of thirteen miles, the 
gates bearing the names of the towns in the direction of which they 
faced. Now, towards the Russian quarter, the whole of this wall 
has been taken down, and the ground levelled. The gates, too, 


here have been removed, though they still remain in the other direc- 
tione. Through one of these gates we entered about eight o’clock on 
the evening of the 15th of September, not a little pleased at being 











back once more within the region of comparative civilisation, ang 
perceiving Russian cabs and soldiers about the streets, thongh there 
was little enough of light proceeding from the street oil-lamps to geq 
them very clearly. We made for what had been recommended to us ag 
the best hotel, but where they had no room, so that we had to try the 
Hotel ‘ Nicolaeff,’ a sorry place, yet we were glad of a rest, and stil] 
more of a bath, after which it was a real comfort once more to get 
into beds, to which we had been strangers since leaving Vierny,” 

Dr. Lansdell found most of the Central Asian towns dis. 
appointing in their appearance, and with very few interesting 
buildings or monuments. Tashkend was, perhaps, the most 
striking instance of this, as he says that the Medresse Bekler 
Bek was the only old building about which it was worth while 
to make a single note ; and the view from the top of this building 
only served to expose one of the most dismal cities he had ever 
seen. ‘The bazaar in the Russian town, however, is well stocked, 
and the amount of trade very considerable, when allowance jg 
made for the very imperfect means of transport available. Dr, 
Lansdell gives some statistics showing the number of animals 
employed in this trade, and from them it appears that the in. 
credibly small number of 1,200 camels only are used in transport- 
ing goods between Tashkend and Russia. Even Samarcand 
did not impress our traveller as favourably as might have been 
expected, although he quotes official records justifying a glowing 
account of the fertility of the Zerafshan Valley in which Timour’s 
capital is situated. This is what he says :— 

“T gained from him a great deal of information, especially in 
matters that touched at all upon botany and agricultural produce, 
There are in the province 4,475 square miles of irrigated land, and of 
non-irrigated 35,804. They have not much black earth, but very 
fertile argillaceous loess, which, in certain places when there is plenty 
of rain, has been known for one bushel of wheat sown to yield 9 
bushels; even where the ground is not much worked but irrigated, 
the yield is from 40 to 45-fold, and, on an average, the cultivated land 
throughout the country gives a 20-fold crop.” 

At Bokhara the Holy, Dr. Lansdell succeeded in hearing a 
Mahommedan sermon; but his conductors resorted to several 
expedients to baffle his purpose, or, at all events, to make him 
arrive at the mosque when the Jumma service was over. He, 
however, managed to reach the Baliand, Buland, or Kelan 
mosque in good time; and, although he was put as much as 
possible out of sight, he remained a spectator of a Mahommedan 
service in what has been called the most fanatical city of Islam, 
He thus describes the ceremony :— 

“This mild altercation was going on near a corner at the back of 
the worshippers, when suddenly the mullah’s voice sounded. This 
put an end to all discussion, and the Emir’s men, with Yakoob among 
them, went off to take their places...... The service began ona 
long-sustained note uttered by a mullah from the sanctuary upon 
which the men arranged themselves in ranks with strictest precision ; 
all knelt, then rose, and stood praying and bowing in silence. Some 
of the worshippers knelt in clusters of two and three, but always in 
a line. Looking under one of the covered stoas, I saw a man whom 
T was uncharitable enough to fix upon in imagination as the Pharisee 
who went up to the temple to pray. He was clad in a crimson velvet 
robe, with the purest of white turbans, and had taken a chief room 
in the synagogue; whilst a poor fellow, with bare feet, whom | 
thought to be the publican, came in later, took a hindmost place, 
where, having no costly prayer-cloth on which to perform his devo- 
tions, he took off his upper coat, laid it on the ground, and so prayed 
standing afar off. As for the behaviour of the congregation, I can 
only speak of it as must reverential. One or two did now and then 
look round at the infidel strangers in the corner, showing that 
Yakoob’s fear was not altogether groundless; but their eyes were 
quickly withdrawn, and the service as a whole was outwardly far 
more decorous than that of an average Christian assembly, whether 
Anglican, Roman, or Greek.” 

Dr. Lansdell is not very skilful in delineating character ; aud 
although he had interviews with the Ameer of Bokhara, the 
Khan of Khiva, and several distinguished Russian Generals, 
his readers will not carry away from his pages the same vivid 
impression of having been brought into contact with living 
people as Professor Vambéry succeeds in making, when 
describing frequently the very same personages. In this 
respect, too, Dr. Lansdell is inferior to Mr. Schuyler, and his 
account of Mahomed Rahim, Khan of Khiva, will not supplant 
that left us by the late Colonel Burnaby. Dr. Lansdell’s volumes 
differ from those of the ordinary traveller, because he has 
elaborated his subject; and by making use of the information 
derived from many sources, he has compiled a work which may, 
to some extent, be accepted as a text-book on the Central Asian 
question. It is a sort of compromise in its structure between 
Schuyler’s widely read Turkestan and the very little known work 

. . . . . “4 
on,the Russian provinces in Central Asia by M. Ujfalvy. We 
should like to have spoken in terms of more unqualified praise 
of this work, for Dr. Lansdell undertook his distantand dangerous 
journey from motives of the most laudable enthusiasm ; and, 
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moreover, it is sufficiently rare to come across an English 
traveller whose sympathies are not anti-Russian, to make us 
Joth to criticise severely what he has written. Dr. Lansdell is, 
of course, very much in the right when he points out what the 
Russians have done and are doing of good work north of the 
Oxas and among the Turcomans; and our chief complaint against 
him is that in this big work the smaller portion only contains what 
he tells us himself, and by far the larger that which can be ascer- 
tained from other and easily accessible authors. It must not 
be supposed that Dr. Lansdell is blind to some of the short- 
comings of Russian administration, and in concluding our notice 
we cannot do better than repeat what he says on the subject of 
the barracks of the Russian troops in Central Asia :— 


“ After seeing the observatory we went to pay an evening visit to 
the camp, where we found Colonel £erpitzky in command of a battalion 
of a thousand men of the 12th Turkestan Infantry. We were shown 
the canteen and barracks. They struck me as decidedly lacking in 
comfort, and, although the men looked cheerful enough, I could not 
help suspecting that English soldiers would not have been so amiable 
inguch quarters. The St. Petersburg Gazette, alluded to earlier in 
this chapter, speaks of a recent revision of the Turkestan province by 
Senator Giers, who found that enormous sums of money had been 
recklessly spent on handsome buildings, club-houses, luxuriant 
dwelling-houses for military and other officers, while the troops have 
been located in unhealthy and hastily, as well as cheaply and badly 
built barracks. This last charge, judging from the one barrack I 
visited, I should be disposed to confirm. There were not wanting 
tokens, however, that Colonel Serpitzky personally took great interest 
in the welfare of his men, for whom he evidently spent both time and 
his private means.”’ 


DR. ABBOTT’S “FRANCIS BACON.” * 
Dr. Apsott’s qualifications for writing an account of the life 
and writings of Lord Bacon are numerous. His acquaintance 
with his subject is profound, his style is clear and scholarlike, 
his sentiments are sound and judicious. Unfortunately, on the 
other hand, he lacks entirely the true biographer’s touch. He 
loses himself in details, he arranges those details badly, and the 
portrait which he has painted of Lord Bacon, so far from standing 
out of the canvas, shows dim and blurred. Or, todropall metaphor, 
though it would be impertinent in the extreme to call Dr. 
Abbott’s book dull, it is beyond all question tedious,—so tedious, 
indeed, that when we had finished it we wished that we could 
treat it as Browning treated a certain “ delectable treatise,” and 
then “ fetch out a loaf, Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 
&e.” Yet, as we write this, we feel that we are doing Dr. Abbott 
some injustice; but the plain facts of the case are these. The 
life and character of Bacon have been handled by so many able 
pens that no place was left for a biography of the great Chan- 
cellor, unless from the hand of a writer of abnormal genius, 
and that Dr. Abbott is not. So that in travelling with him for 
a guide over the old familiar ground, our sensations are akin to 
those which a novel-reader might feel if some ill-advised novelist 
were to re-cast for his benefit the stories of I?ob Roy or Kenil- 
worth. This comparison hardly runs on all fours; but let it 
pass. An example, we hope, will make our meaning clear. 
Whose cheek has not flushed, whose heart has not swollen, over 
Macaulay’s account of Bacon’s behaviour towards “a poor old 
clergyman of the name of Peacham?” The most sensitive of 
readers might peruse Dr. Abbott’s account, and his pulses 
would not beat a second quicker. Indeed, there is something 
almost comic in his remark, that “from no point of view can 
Bacon’s conduct in Peacham’s trial be pronounced creditable.” 
Is that the way to speak of a transaction which enabled 
Macaulay to set the hall-mark of his scathing invective on 
Bacon’s brow for ever? And then, forsooth, when the poor, 
old, tortured, and virtually murdered clergyman is left to die in 
prison, Dr. Abbott blandly informs the reader that “it is re- 
freshing to turn from Bacon’s management of Peacham’s trial 
to a little piece of Bacon’s English, a specimen of his grand yet 
familiar style.” Refreshing, perhaps, but certainly confusing, 
for this “little piece of Bacon’s English ” is nothing more than 
a full-page extract from “some notes of a speech which he 
delivered about Michaelmas, 1614, in the Star Chamber, on a 
case of deer-stealing,”—an extract, too, we make bold to say, 
which neither for its intrinsic excellence, nor for any other 
conceivable reason, deserved to be printed at all except 
in a collected edition of Bacon’s works.  Foisted as 
they are here into the body of the narrative, sentences 
like the following are scarcely “tolerable, and not to be en- 
dured :”"—* Forests, parks, and chases are an excellent remedy 
against surcharge of people, and too many of inhabitants, that 





* Francis Bacon: an Account of his Life and Werks. By Edwin A, Abbott, 
D. London; Macmillan and Co. 





the land through it grow not to sluttery. And the green spots 
of the King are an excellent ornament to the beauty of the 
realm.” The pages from which these extracts are taken will 
quite justify, we believe, the adverse criticisms we have felt 
compelled to make on Dr. Abbott’s narrative; and with regard 
to his examination of Lord Bacon’s works we have little to say. 
There are readers, no doubt, who can profit by the précis or 
analysis of a great work, and to such Dr. Abbott’s examination 
may be recommended. But with the exception of the Essays, 
which will always be read, it may be doubted whether the 
writings of Bacon, in any large proportion, will ever be much 
studied again. The causes of this are patent,—all that Bacon 
has to say on philosophical subjects can be found said much 
more clearly elsewhere. He was a magnificent writer, no 
doubt; but his philosophy was always open to the charge 
brought against it by the celebrated Hervey. And indeed Dr, 
Abbott himself makes no secret of his view that it is Bacon’s 
literary style which secures immortality for his works, and not 
their intrinsic merits. About that style, indeed, there can be 
no two opinions. It is splendid to the last degree, and no less 
flexible than splendid. Yet here, again, the age may be said to 
have outgrown this glorious style,—we mean for all practical 
purposes. It is true that Bacon ever aud anon, and evidently 
always at will, breaks into direct and simple sentences which 
Cobbett might equal but could not surpass; but as a rule, 
his style, with all its graces and beauties, must be pro- 
nounced just a little bit long-winded. It is no blame to 
Bacon that it is so. He wrote to suit the taste of his 
own generation; and as we see from the eulogies of Ben 
Jonson and other excellent judges, he ;succeeded as few others 
have done. Still, when the question is whose style should be 
studied with a view to a modern writer’s own composition, it 
will assuredly not be Lord Bacon’s. We do not, however, sup- 
pose that Dr. Abbott would hold a different opinion,—and we 
have been led into the above observations because it happens 
that some of Bacon’s works have been especially impounded, if 
we may use such a phrase, by the Examiners of this generation, 
—and we strenuously object to the use which some of those 
Examiners have made of those writings. 


Many years have passed since Macaulay wrote the famous 
article on Lord Bacon, which Jeffrey hailed as splendid and 
prope divinum. It set an impression in the minds of English 
readers which time has only made deeper. Attempts of no 
ordinary kind have been made to shake that impression, and 
notably Mr. Spedding’s. But though Mr. Spedding was a 
writer of so high and noble a nature that Dean Church did not 
hesitate to say of him that his name aloue was almost a 
guarantee for the justness of the cause he takes up, Dean 
Church, on the whole, corroborates Macaulay. And this, we 
think, will, popularly speaking, decide the question; for Dean 
Church’s monograph on Bacon, in Mr. John Morley’s *‘ English 
Men of Letters,” is so supremely good that it will enjoy, beyond a 
doubt, a very wide and durable circulation. We think, indeed, 
that it should be read in connection with Macaulay’s Essay. 
for the Dean is not more entirely Macaulay’s master in criticism 
than his inferior as a painter of historical pictures. And as 
Macaulay’s impassioned rhetoric has now been countersigned 
by competent authorities, his attack on Bacon may be 
read with unalloyed pleasure, and should be weighed by every 
one who cares to examine Bacon’s curiously compounded 
character. Dr. Abbott, we are glad to see, supports Macaulay 
quite as uncompromisingly as Dean Church does; and his solution 
of what he calls the problem of Bacon’s character, is the most 
interesting portion of his book. Before we examine it, it may 
be worth while to notice very briefly some other solutions which 
have recently been offered of this problem. Dean Church’s 
theory was that Bacon’s life was a double one—the life of high- 
thinking and the put-on worldly life—and that these two lives 
go on side by side, “the worldly one often interfering with the life 
of thought and discovery, and partly obscuring it ; but yet always 
leaving it paramount in his own mind.” There is much to be 
said for this theory, which is characteristic of the subtle and 
gentle appreciation which Dean Church has formed of Bacon’s 
character. And it is, in fact, the very gentleness of this writer’s 
nature which renders his refnsal to listen to Mr. Spedding’s 
pleading so important. But his refusal is uncompromising ;— 
“With all his greatness, his splendid genius, his magnificent 
ideas, his enthusiasm for truth, his passion to be a benefactor 
of his kind, with all the charm that made him loved by good 
and worthy friends; amiable, courteous, patient; delightful as 
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a companion, ready to take any trouble, there was in Bacon’s 
‘self’ a deep and fatal flaw—he was a pleaser of man. . There 
was in him that subtle fault, noted and named both by philosophy 
ani religion, in the epeoxos of Aristotle, the dvdowrapcoxos of 
St. Paul, which is more common than is pleasant to think, 
even in good people, and when it becomes dominant in a 
character, is ruinous to truth and power.” Now this, we think, 
is very finely said indeed, and the Dean’s rapier is a better 
weapon than Macaulay’s bludgeon. Yet we hardly like even 
to “hesitate dislike” of Macaulay’s treatment of Bacon. He 
does well to be angry with Bacon’s want of magnanimity, and to 
make his readers share that anger. Still, the “ problem,” as Dr. 
Abbott calls it, can hardly be solved by Macaulay’s method. 
Ingratitude and cruelty are the worst vices to which men are 
liable. Ingratitude and cruelty Bacon showed, as few have 
showed them, towards Essex and Peacham. And yet one feels 
instinctively that Bacon was not precisely what the world calls 
an ungrateful man, and he was certainly not a cruel one. 
Difficulties of a similar kind arise with regard to the other 
failings of Bacon. But we need not here refer tothem. If a 
single key will serve to unlock the secrets of a mind like Bacon’s, 
the key which Dr. Abbott offers seems as good as any. Professor 
Gairdner argues on somewhat similar lines; but his contention 
that Bacon was a great statesman by nature, and felt irresistibly 
driven to struggle for “ the high places and good things of this 
world” in order to serve his country, is untenable. Bacon was 
far indeed from being a great statesman in the highest sense of 
the word; and his own fall was accelerated, and, perhaps, even 
caused, by the fact that he had misunderstood the pressure 
which his Parliament was able to bring upon James. Be this 
as it may, Dr. Abbott’s solution, which is neither so subtle as 
Dean Church’s nor so trenchant as Macaulay’s, practically 
comes to this, that Bacon was careless of the means, having 
satisfied himself that his ends were good :— 

“ He was not by nature the fittest timber to make a politique of; 

but he undertook to become a politique, and having undertaken it, he 
took Machiavelli’s advice so far as concerns the lesser arts of self- 
advancement, and hardened himeelf in order to subsist. But although 
he did this systematically and unblushingly, he never forgot that his 
real calling was to further the Kingdom of Man over Nature, and that 
to this all the fruits of his civil successor must be devoted. Supported 
by this never-failing consciousness, in the midst of all his schemes 
for self-advancement, he could never feel like a commonplace self- 
seeker. When he seeks wealth and stoops to take doubtfal gifts, 
be never became sordid or avaricious; even when he perverts the 
truth or recommends falsehood to the King, we gaze on him asa 
portent, with sorrow rather than with pity or unmixed contempt. 
Something of the support that religion gives its votaries was afforded 
to Bacon by philosophy; and just as a Jesuit’s simulation may be 
more mischievous, but must always be less vulgar, than that of a 
selfish man of the world, so it was with the paltry immoralities of the 
founder of the new philosophy. Even while creeping in the service of 
the great cause he did not feel himself to be mean at all, much less 
the meanest of mankind, nor did his contemporaries feel him to be 
so, nor can we; and yet on sufficient occasion he could creep like a 
very serpent.” 
Such is Dr. Abbott’s defence of Bacon. It is not a defence that 
can easily be impugned, for Bacon may have felt all that is here 
imputed tohim. Yet we prefer Dean Church’s explanation of 
the two; and we do so with the more confidence, because at the 
end of that “long cleansing work of five years’ expiation”’ we 
find Bacon as ready and as willing as ever to “ misspend his 
talents in things for which he was least fit;” and it seems 
incredible to suppose that he could then cherish any hopes of 
forwarding his nobler schemes by doing so. In point of fact, 
no final solution of a problem like this can ever be reached. 
Bacon has left abundant materials for this world to form its 
judgment concerning him; but the world seems unable to do 
anything of the kind. There was never so great a man who had 
less real greatness of character; and that he deceived himself about 
the extent of his own meanness is alike probable and natural. 
We disagree with Dr. Abbott in some of his views; but we are 
glad to recommend his book for the spirit in which it is written. 
He does not seek to hide Bacon’s sins and weaknesses; and if 
he errs in being “ reluctant to part from such a man as from an 
enemy,” his error is, at least, a noble one. 





TWO NOVELS.* 
Homan nature, whether recognising the fact or not, is rarely 
destitute of a hankering after poetic justice, which is probably 
one great source of the popularity of fiction ; for in that—what- 
ever may be the case in real life—the aforesaid instinctive craving 





* Madame Naudet. By P. Lerrac. London: Elliot Steck.—TZwo Loves in One 
Life. London Literary Society, 








a . 
can always be gratified. And the prudent novelist should bear 
in mind and conciliate this taste, and not ignore and set it at 
defiance, as has done the writer of the book before us, whose 
recklessness in this respect fairly makes one’s hair stand on end 
and would militate seriously against the success of a cleverer 
work than Madame Naudet. As an unsupported charge jg 
worthless, we will adduce proofs of the truth of our assertion 
and begin with a young lady named Ethel. Charming al 
virtuous in every way, and occupying a position almost as 
prominent as that of the nominal heroine, Ethel ought un. 
questionably to have terminated in matrimonial felicity ; insteag 
of which she is condemned to utterly unmerited desolation, 
wretchedness, and the grave. Next take her father, Mr, 
Fox, a mild, upright, blameless, intelligent gentleman, a model 
husband and parent, a man who never deserves anything but good, 
yet is pursued relentlessly by misfortune during his whole life, 
The delineation of him and his family would be a rather 
pleasant sketch of quiet people, if it were not spoilt by the un 
deserved melancholy which pervades it; for if characters ing 
novel are to be made persistently miserable, at least they should 
do something to merit that fate. A third specimen of lack of 
poetic justice (in the opposite direction) is supplied by Madame 
Naudet herself, a vain, flirting, married woman, whose every 
gesture is studied with a view to creating an effect and attract. 
ing admiration, and who “ seems to spread an incense of beauty 
around, and to take all eyes by storm.” Though she may not 
have ever sinned against her husband in deed, yet one would 
certainly be sorry to vouch very positively for the conjugal 
fidelity of a woman who says to her lover,—*I never loved my 
husband; but he has been good to me, and I have not deceived 
him. Would you ask me to wrong him? Decide for me.” 
And though she evinces some hardly perceptible trace of 
patronising, half-contemptuous pity for the victim, she (herself 
married, be it remembered) nevertheless does not hestitate 
to ruin Ethel’s happiness by carrying off the affections 
of the poor girl’s lover. Altogether, Madame is an unde 
serving and disagreeable individual, and one feels righteously 
aggrieved that her husband should die conveniently, so as 
to allow her to finish off iu a marriage with the man she 
prefers. And as a fourth example of the offence we complain 
of, there is the hero, Charles, the most conspicuous personage in 
the book, who will be deemed by most people a selfish, heartless, 
cold-blooded, conceited prig, though the authcr obviously re- 
gards him as a good sort of young fellow, who did nothing to 
forfeit the esteem of any sensible person. Let him unfold his 
own creed. “I have become,” he says, “a kind of fatalist. I 
believe that there is an order of things which what we call our 
inclinations directs us to carry out, and to that order every- 
thing must yield, if we are to have contentment.” As different 
people’s inclinations are sure to clash, and when that happens 
all cannot be contented, but only the one who is strong 
enough to drive the rest to the wall, the word we is here 
clearly a mistake. But if the pronoun singular I be sub- 
stituted for the pronoun plural, then the above sentence exactly 
expresses his theory of existence; and, therefore, he naturally 
acts always on the principle that for him to “ have content- 
ment” is the chief aim of life. Smitten by the charms of 
Ethel, he makes love and gets engaged to her, notwithstanding 
some prudential qualms as to what the amount of her dowry is 
likely to be; immediately afterwards his fickle fancy veers 
towards a married woman; so he partially deserts Ethel, hovers 
for awhile undecided between the two, and at last takes himself 
off altogether, leaving each lady under the impression that she 
alone is the real mistress of his heart. Returning three years 
later, to find his fiancée drooping and pining after him, and the 
attractive wife become a widow, he makes a sort of feeble ex- 
periment as to the possibility of falling in love over again with 
his legitimate sweetheart; is unsuccessful, and finally leaves her 
to die of a broken heart, whilst he joyfully marries the fascinating 
widow. And this the author seems to consider as a quite proper 
and inoffensive young man, not to be judged harshly by “ those 
who know the workings of our complex nature, and truly esti- 
mate its frailty ;” and worthy the reward of “ entering upon 4 
life of happiness.” It is, however, some slight comfort to the 
reader to reflect that, after all, the lot of Madame Naudet’s 
husband was hardly likely to prove so enviable as it appeared 
to the author—who was, no doubt, enamoured of his own 
creation. 


There is much sententious moralising in the book which might 
very well be dispensed with, as being neither profound nor original 
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enough to be worth printing. For instance, what is the good of 
logging in a passing reflection like the subjoined, when it is not of 
the smallest assistance to the story P—‘ Ah ! if the material side 
of our nature were less distinct from the ideal—that ideal which 
our best thoughts create—how different would be existence ! 
How much less would it resemble the life of the animal!” And 
though this bit of philosophy may be endorsed as true though 
not new, yet there are others with which one is by no means 
equally willing to agree; as, for example, this :— 

“Nothing binds a man more to a spot than local appreciation, and 

many men prefer life within a narrow circle, where all their actions 
are known and commented upon, and where an obituary notice ina 
local paper concludes their life, to the independent freedom of large 
congregations of their fellows, in which their self-importance suffers, 
and their personality is more or less ignored.” 
Which remark is irritating because it entirely leaves out of con- 
sideration something which has an important bearing on the 
subject treated of; that something is the natural and laudable 
desire which many men have to make a difference in the world 
by impressing it with their own individuality. A man animated 
by this desire will often remain in some comparatively narrow 
circle, where birth, family, property, or other accidental circum- 
stances of environment give him great influence, because he sees 
that he can there better fulfil his duty than he could do as an 
insignificant unit in a crowd of strangers, who neither know nor 
care whether it be himself or his funeral that they jostle against 
in the street. And to speak of such a man as that in the terms 
quoted above would evidently be unjust, and show superficial 
powers of observation. 

From this book, wherein is a hero whose susceptible heart is 
divided between two flames, we turn next to one containing a 
similarly afflicted heroine. T'wo Loves in One Life is the title of 
a painstaking story in two volumes, which stands much in need 
of condensation; for had about half of it been judiciously 
excised, it might, we think, have been made readable and 
pleasant, whereas in its present form it is prosy, feeble, laborious 
to read, and gives us an uncomfortable impression of having been 
equally laborious to write. There are two heroes who are sticks, 
a hercine who is not much better, and no plot at all; and the 
work is overweighted with a number of unnecessary characters, 
amongst whom we would point out a wearisome, maundering 
old gardener as an especial nuisance. Of all the dramatis 
persone, the most spirited and interesting is a worldly, un- 
scrupulous, flirting, manceuvring widow, of a type well known 
to novel-readers, who, though she cannot lay claim to originality, 
is nevertheless tolerably amusing sometimes. The chief merit of 
the book is well-meaningness, inasmuch as it appears to aim at 
teaching doctrine which may be called a truism, but for all that 
is excellent and wholesome enough to make one regret that the 
pen by which it is inculcated should not be more powerful and 
better qualified for the task. This teaching is,—first, that 
married couples are very likely after marriage to make the un- 
pleasant discovery that neither party is quite all that fancy 

painted him or her; and secondly, that when this occurs, the 
right course for them to pursue is to swallow the disappoint- 
ment with as few wry faces as possible, and set to work bravely 
to try and make the best of one another, instead of seeking 
consolation in the arms of some one else. The anonymous 
author (who is unmistakeably of the weaker sex) has done her 
work as a rule so carefully, that we are astonished to meet with 
a passage wherein she speaks of the expression of a person’s 
face as being “too delicately visible to be exactly defined.” 
Surely this is an absurdity, since the intermediate adverb does 
not prevent the word “ too” from governing the word “ visible ;” 
and the more visible a thing is, the more easy it ought to be 
to define. 





AN EMINENT EDINBURGH CITIZEN.* 
Mr. Nicotson’s modesty as a biographer is so great as to 
suggest the suspicion that it is not altogether unalloyed 
With indolence. It is fully eleven years since Mr. Adam 
Black, the friend of Macaulay and his successor in the repre- 
sentation of Edinburgh, died at the great age of ninety. It is 
fully twenty years since he was ousted from his seat by Mr. 
Bright’s brother-in-law, Mr. Duncan McLaren, who, in his 
turn, is an emeritus M.P., and who also seems likely to reach 
that great age of four-score-and-ten, which is quite a com- 
mon “record” with Edinburgh citizens who are not cut off 
in early manhood by the East wind, and do not allow it to 





* Memoirs of Adam Black. Edited by Alexander Nicolson, LL.D, Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black, £85. 


enter their souls in middle age. Besides, Mr. Black—who 
was, perhaps, the best example of Scotch “ sagacity,” 
not dissociated, as in the cases of Hume and Combe, 
with Scotch religion, that his countrymen have ever sent 
to Parliament—always acted up to the Goethean rule, 
“ Beware, no fellow man thou hate! ” than which none is more 
conducive to moral health or, perhaps, even to longevity. As 
his biographer says,—“‘ He kept up no feuds or grudges, and 
honestly grieved to be on any but friendly terms with good 
men.” That being the case, it can hardly have been possible 
to commit, in Mr. Black’s case, any of those biographical 
“indiscretions” with which we have, of late, become too 
familiar. Even had it been possible, Mr. Nicolson is obviously 
not the man to commit them. He devotes the most 
important portion of his preface to an emphatic protest against 
that “brutal realism’’ which is the besetting sin of modern 
biography,—illustrating it, by the way, with a suggestive, if 
not realistic, reference to an episode in the life of Noah. We 
fail, therefore, to see why it should have taken a decade to 
produce a thin little volume of 260 pages, composed, to 
no inconsiderable extent, of autobiographical reminiscences, 
—a book which it is safe to say that such a biographer 
as Mr. Froude could have prepared in three months. 
“The lapse of time,” says Mr. Nicolson, “between Mr. 
Black’s death and the appearance of this memoir is not in 
accordance with modern practice, which allows as little delay as 
possible from the death of the deceased to the publication of his 
biography. The sentiments that influence that practice are not 
those of the publishers of this volume, or of its compiler.” Mr. 
Nicolson’s calmness in stating a fact, by way of excusing it, is 
on a par with that of the clergyman who took his congregation 
into his confidence over an exegetical problem, by saying, 
“There is a difficulty in this passage, a great difficulty, my 
brethren ; but let us look the difficulty boldly in the face—and 
pass on.” Besides, there is surely a happy medium between 
Mr. Fronde’s hot haste and Mr. Nicolson’s sweet, reluctant, 
amorous delay ; and “ the sentiments” of the possible readers of 
such a volume as this ought to be taken into consideration at 
least as much as those of its publishers and compiler. Mr. 
Nicolson says it is chiefly meant for Edinburgh citizens; 
but is there not springing up, even in Edinburgh, a 
generation that knows not Mr. Adam Black, at all events 
at his best? Those old controversies, too, in which Mr. 
Black played his part so energetically, about the Maynooth 
Grant, the Annuity Tax, and what not, and which used to impe} 
the ordinarily quiet merchants and lawyers of Edinburgh to 
hurl at each other such epithets as the Bath footmen thought 
good enough for the unfortunate greengrocer who acted as 
waiter on the occasion of their “ swarry,’—have they not now 
the flavour of Colonel Newcome’s cold negus ? 


This is not altogether Mr. Nicolson’s first attempt as a 
biographer, he having taken, unless we are mistaken, a consider- 
able share in the Life of “ Christopher North,” and although his 
biography of Adam Black appears somewhat late in the day, it is 
written with taste and judgment. When, too, Mr. Nicolson has, 
or allows himself, an opportunity, he displays a pleasant and 
pleasantly dry humour. He does well to let his hero, who was 
essentially a self-made man, speak as much as possible for him- 
self. In February, 1864, Mr. Black, then M.P. for Edinburgh, 
began to write, exclusively for the benefit of his family, his 
autobiographical reminiscences. They were finished in 1872, 
when Mr. Black was in his eighty-ninth year, have been placed 
at Mr. Nicolson’s disposal, and many extracts from them are 
introduced into his Memoir by Mr. Nicolson, who says, 
indeed, that he ‘“ would have preferred to have given 
them, with some alterations and additions, instead of his 
own narrative, which is only ‘ second-hand.’’’ These fragments 
of autobiography are especially interesting, in that they throw 
light upon the early struggles of a man whom Alexander Russel, 
certainly no mean authority on Edinburgh men and matters, 
described as “ our best citizen of his own generation.” Wecould 
have wished that Mr. Nicolson had quoted more than he has 
done relating to Mr. Black’s private life as distinguished from 
his public career—perhaps it would be fairer to say, that there had 
been more abundant materials to quote from. Adam Black was 
born in Edinburgh on February 20th, 1784, being the second son 
of Charles Black, an industrious Edinburgh mason, who, by his 
frugality aud energy, had become a master-builder. He first 
passed through a private school, of which he says :—“ Our 





school-book was the Bible, or any other book we chose to bring ; 
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no grammar was taught, no geography; no explanation was 
given of the meaning of words, no questions were put, except 
the questions of the Shorter Catechism.” He next went 
t> the High School, then under the Rectorship of Dr. 
Adam, an able, if also somewhat eccentric, man, who, 
having strugg’ed hard with poverty, was a Radical, if 
not a Republican :—“ It is said that when publicly examining 
his class he asked a boy the Latin for ‘a King,’ and was 
answered Rex. He asked again, ‘Give me another name for 
“ King,” ’ and was answered Tyrannus. ‘ Right, Sir!’ said the 
Rector, with peculiar emphasis.” When Adam Black was a 
boy, Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, ruled Scotland, 
—an unbending Tory, but capable of inspiring such esteem that 
his admirers raised a monument to him, “the extravagant 
height of which,” says Mr. Nicolson, with his peculiar humour, 
“truly indicates the measure of their admiration.” The Edin- 
burgh Reformers, of whom Black’s father was one, were then 
known generally as “Friends of the People;” and the 
boy saw from a lamp-post a mob burn Dundas’s effigy 
in front of his house, although, having been dragged home 
by his father, he did not see the crowd fired upon, 
with only too fatal effect, by a body of military. Young 
Black also came in contact with the severe Evangelicalism 
which was then beginning to assert itself in Scotland in opposi- 
tion to Moderatism, and tells this story of the Rev. John Colqu- 
houn, of Leith, who seems to be rightly described as “a man of 
the severest orthodoxy and extreme solemnity of demeanour :”— 

“On one Sacrament Sunday morning, his wife, being desirous to 
have him nicely rigged out for the occasion, had his coat well brushed, 
his shirt white as snow, and his bands hanging handsomely on his 
breast ; and when she surveyed her gudeman, she was so delighted 
with his comely appearance, that she suddenly took him round the 
neck and kissed him. Johnny, however, was so offended by this 
carnal proceeding that he debarred his wife from the Sacrament that 
day.” 

In his fifteenth year Black entered on his apprenticeship to 
the bookselling trade in Edinburgh, which he subsequently 
described as “a dreary, disgusting servitude, in which I wasted 
five of the best years of my life, with associates from whom I 
learned much evil and no good.” In 1804 he proceeded to London 
to try his fortune, and ultimately obtained employment at 18s. 
a week :— 

‘“ War-prices prevailed at this time; the quartern loaf was 1s., and 

rose to 1s. 4d. Butcher-meat was quite out of the question; but he 
could live and be content without it. ‘Very often,’ he says, ‘my 
dinner consisted of two slices of my loaf and a drink of water, with 
sometimes a dessert of apples. I read and dined at the same time, 
and felt quite happy in my independence, with my 18s. a week. I 
never was in better health ; and went respectably dressed, and with 
money in my pocket.” 
In 1807, and when only twenty-three years of age, he commenced 
business in Edinburgh on his own account, without capitaland on 
the strength of a loan of £200 from a friend and a cash credit of 
£300, for which his father and another friend were securities. 
He had his troubles and difficulties, especially with a venture- 
some partner named Underwood; but his prosperity steadily 
increased. In 1827 he took his place as a publisher of the first 
class in Edinburgh, by purchasing the copyright of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on the downfall of the Constables. It is still 
as the publishers of this Encyclopedia and of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott that the firm which Mr. Black founded are best 
known. 


Adam Black inherited reforming tendencies from his father 
and perhaps the fact that, along with his family, he associated 
himself with the Independent body, made him a staunch defender 
of the Nonconformists’ rights of conscience. At the age of thirty- 
two, and in the year 1817, he proposed a series of resolutions in 
favour of Burgh Reform in the Merchant Company of Edin- 
burgh, then regarded as an essentially Conservative body, and 
was able to carry them by 176 to 87. From that time he became 
known as a leader in the then Liberal Party in Edinburgh, was 
one of the most energetic supporters of Macaulay,and became his 
successor in 1856. Edinburgh is still famous for its political 
factions, and Black did not fail to make enemies. But it was 
mainly, no doubt, because his Liberalism was regarded as a 
trifle too Moderate and Whiggish that he lost his seat at the 
election of 1865. He lived for nearly ten years longer, dis- 
charging such public duties as were left him to the very last. 
Before he became Member for Edinburgh he had filled the 
municipal post of Lord Provost; and on the conclusion of his 
term of office he was offered a knighthood, but, having taken 


man is well shown by his comment on his own conduct on this 
occasion :— 


“T have never regretted the decision we came to. To me thet; 
would only have been an encumbrance; my wife had no desing: Ae 
called ‘My Lady,’ and it would only have fostered vanit i 
children.” y 0 ny 


The portrait which is prefixed to this volume gives, indeed, 
very good idea of Mr. Black. “ He could not be called hand 


some,” says Mr. Nicolson, “but he was distinctly what in 


Scotland is called a ‘wiselike’ man—of goodly stature anj 
breadth, very firm on his feet, which he set down with emphasis: 
of good but not regular features, marked by small-pox; a broad 
and lofty brow, pleasant blue eyes, firm nose, very firm mouth 
and jaws,—altogether the form and face of a strong map 
physically and mentally, eminently healthy, capable, trust, 
worthy.” Dealing with the religious side of Mr. Black's 
character, Mr. Nicolson says :— 


“His piety was of the deep, undemonstrative kind. He was not 
the least given to quoting texts or using unctuous phrases; but if he 
had lived in times when such things were done, he would certain} 
have chosen to be shot or hanged twenty times over rather than 
say ‘Yes’ when he meant ‘No.’ His love of the Bible, which to the 
last he regarded from tho old orthodox point of view as divinely 
inspired, and free from all error from Genesis to Revelation, way 
intense. He read it daily, morning and evening, with a never-clo i 
zest. Baxter, and Doddridge, and Howe were duly read and revered: 
but Moses, and Isaiah, and Paul were for him above them as high as 
the heavens are above the earth...... Nothing short of illness ever pre. 
vented him from being found in his place in church on Sunday....., 
Family worship was conducted by himself every evening. On Sunday, 
the day of rest and gladness, it was perhaps a little longer than usual, 
lasting about an hour each time. ..... With all this strictness of 
religious observance, there was no gloom or sanctimoniousness, A 
superficial observer could hardly have imagined that the religious life 
of a man of his cheerfulness and gaiety of manner was dominated by 
such earnest, almost stern, severity...... Adam Black, while 
firmly believing in his own Confession of Faith, had no desire to impose 
it on any other man as a symbol of orthodoxy, still less to make it the 
test of fitness to receive financial aid from the National Exchequer, 
He was equally ready to recognise the claims of Unitarian or Roman 
ae though in personal belief he was diametrically opposed alike 
to both.” 


Mr. Black was a shrewd observer of character, and one could 
have wished some more of his observations had been repro- 


duced. Here, however, are three sketches at a dinner-party at 
Lord John Russell’s :— 


“‘Lord John is distant in his manner, and I don’t believe he ever 
perpetrated a joke, unless his reference to the inscription on the stone 
at Glencroe can be called one, when he recommended the nation to 
pause in its progress, to ‘rest and be thankful.’ Rothschild is stoutish, 
thonghtful, and quiet—one could imagine that he was all the time 
calculating his per cents., his millions, his loans; his appearance is the 
Jew all over. Roebuck is a little snarling creature, walks feebly, and 
seems to have a bad digestion.” 


Mr. Black visited Rome in 1863, and had a pleasant interview 
with Pius 1X., to whom he was presented by Madame de Launay, 
wife of M. de Launay, who in 1866 was Italian Ambassador at 
Berlin :— 

“The Pope was sitting in an arm-chair, "dressed in white, with red 
slippers, and sat all the while that the faithful were worshipping him. 
When we entered, bowing most respectfully, he rose up like a gentle 
map, as he obviously is, came forward a little to receive us, and askeda 
few common-place questions. He spoke in French, though he under 
stands English quite well. He asked if we were all Scotch. 
Madame De Launay said she was Swiss, and a Catholic; I said we 
three were Scotch. He then came forward to me and said, ‘I under 
stand you are a Member of Parliament.’ I said I had that honour, 
on which he asked if I was a Member of the Parliament of Scotland 
or the Parliament of England. Proud to be able to correct an infallible 
man, I told bim that, since the union of England and Scotland, there 
was but ove Parliament for the United Kingdom, of which I was 
Member...... I was very well pleased with his Holiness, and 
believe, if he had been born a Scotch laird, he would have madea 
very good landlord; or if bis lot had fallen among the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland, he would have been a respectable Moderate.” 


MR. CARR’S PAPERS ON ART.* 
Ture 1s a peculiar kind of art criticism which has obtained of 
late years, of which the world has had nearly enough, which took 
its rise with the admiration of the teapot and the worship of the 
dado, and which will probably die when those objects are rele 
gated to their proper place in domestic economy. Some years 
ago, in the Spectator, the writer of the present article mentioned 
this “ higher criticism ” at some length, and culled some of its 
gracious phrases for the edification of our readers. ‘The sweet 
silence of Leonardo;” and “the shadowy land where gracious 
sights and sounds steal across the fancy, as in twilight ;” and 
“the subtle mysteries of the brooding chiaroscuro ;” and “the 
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the advice of his family, he declined it. The character of the 


* Paperson Art. By J, Comyns Carr. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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deliciosis morbidezza of light and shade,”—these were some of 

sugar-plums with which the writers referred to refreshed and 
- ed their disciples. It was, therefore, with a sense of almost 
regal intment that we discovered he had left the silent 
ree and the silver twilight for the plainer paths of every-day 
English. To speak plainly, these essays by Mr. Comyns Carr 
gre very different from his earlier art-writing. They are all, or 
neatly all, reprints of articles which have appeared elsewhere, or 
have been delivered as lectures ; and although they occasionally 
relapse into the old cabalistic language, they are in the main 
comprehensible, and show considerable acquaintance with the 
gubjects of which they treat. There is a strange interest, though 
it is, perhaps, somewhat of a cynical kind, in noticing how ex- 
cessively similar the higher criticism becomes when it is denuded 
of its mysterious epithets, to what everyday people like ourselves 
have thought and said. What, for instance, could be more 
simple and instructive, with regard to Mantegna’s drawings, 
than the following extract from the initial paper of this book, 
entitled, “ Drawings by the Old Masters” ? :— 

“These drawings are all executed with the pen on vellum; and 

although the theme they are intended to illustrate is not easy to de- 
cipher, their association cannot be deemed accidental. Relying 
merely upon the evidence of the designs themselves, it would seem 
probable that the artist had been commissioned to record the succes- 
give incidents of some serious history, with which he has linked, by 
way of elegant commentary, a number of inventious of purely fancif al 
character, dealing with the adventures of a race of amorini. The 
presence of these sporting Cupids warrants the surmise that the book 
may have been prepared as a marriage or birthday-gift.” 
This is a fair sample of Mr. Comyns Carr’s present style of 
writing—a plain literal statement of factor surmise. But 
itis more than this, for it is also an accurate type of the 
character of the whole book. It shows care, and a certain 
acquaintance with the details of the subject; but it does not, to 
ase a colloquial phrase, amount to much, nor does the whole 
book amount to much. In this paper on the Old Masters, for 
instance, though there is a considerable amount of small detail 
as to the probability with which such and such a drawing may 
be attributed to such and such a man—detail which is both in- 
structive and fitting in its place as preface to a catalogue—there is 
nosuch attempt to deal with the matter on the broader lines which 
alone would make an essay interesting. In truth, Mr. Comyns 
Carr repeats carefully what others have said and proved about 
this or that design; but he has nothing to say of himself as to 
its character, meaning, or beauty, which throws any light upon 
the subject. That is the gist of the matter. The essay was 
written when a collection was made at the Grosvenor Gallery, of 
which Mr. Carr is a Director, to serve as a preface to the cata. 
logue, and was, no doubt, useful in that place. At the present 
time, itis simply a weariness to the spirit from its multiplicity of 
reference to designs which the reader has not before him for 
purposes of reference. It is out of place in a public form ina 
book of this kind. And, in fact, the most interesting part of 
the whole essay is that in which the author relapses for a 
moment into his old manner, and tells us that,— 

“The temperate action of this youthful figure, the simple motive 
that inspires, without disturbing, the rhythmic grace of faultless 
limbs, and the order of the composition as a whole, with its perfect 
balance of mass and line, leave an impression that even the finest 
antique marble could hardly surpass; while in the type of form, no 
less than in the face, there dwells a latent energy of passionate life 
that gives to the work a modern force, and stamps it with the 
individuality of the artist.” 

But if the first paper in this book is somewhat wearisome in 
its detail, the second essay, which is devoted to James Barry, and 
which was originally delivered as a lecture before the Society of 
Arts (for which Society Barry’s great series of historical 
compositions was painted), is less a criticism of that master’s 
work than an extraordinary jumble of remarks about 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough, and Vandyke, Michael Angelo, 
Mantegna, and Rubens. The attempt to explain Barry’s 
failure by a variety of assertions about the effect of the 
Reformation on English Art, the inability of painting 
at any special time to “undertake the expression of the 
higher problems of the spirit,” and such like comparatively 
complicated reasons, seems to us no less unnecessary than it is 
absurd. In every time of the world during which art has 
flourished, there have been men whose imaginations were bigger 
than could be expressed by the work of their hands or their 
brains ; and it is not necessary to postulate any overwhelming 
historic influence or artistic degeneracy to account for the fact 
that Barry was simply an artist of great enthusiasm, whose 
ambitions were too lofty for the skill which he possessed. It is 





this fatal habit of making much out of little, of going a long 
way off to seek for reasons which lie close at hand, of taking 
hold of a particular instance and trying to account for it 
by all kinds of great high-sounding assertions as to what 
was possible and what was not possible at such a time, which 
reduces to inanity half the art-writing of to-day. Thus, to take 
only a single paragraph in this essay on Barry, we find Mr. 
Comyns Carr asserting, in reference to Rubens, “that we have 
to confess that one great epoch in ideal Art was closed, when 
gods and goddesses descended to take upon themselves the ample 
flesh of Flemish men and women.” If one man feels the art-value 
of gods and goddesses from a coarse, material standpoint, what 
does that prove but that, no matter how brilliant his genius in 
other respects, he was incapable of grasping the spiritual side of 
such subjects? Art is not ended because one man is splendidly 
incapable, any more than it begins when a greater genius arises 
than those of former times. And this knack of trying to make 
out that Jones did not do something, simply because Brown and 
Robinson had done something else, is mere windy verbiage. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, as Mr. Swinburne said long ago of 
Coleridge, we get out of the man all he has in him to give; and 
it is useless blaming him or others because it is not something 
else. 

With regard to the other papers in this book, there is one 
each on Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, and 
Dante Rossetti. Very much the same criticism applies as that 
which we have already suggested in our remarks upon the first 
two essays—the best of these latter papers being the one on 
Gainsborough; the worst, the one on Rossetti. Indeed, in this 
latter case, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Carr had the 
slightest comprehension of Rossetti’s art, other than that which 
he has gained from Ruskin and Mr. Swinburne. ‘Che following 
quotation may serve as an example of the manner in which the 
author obscures his subject and wanders from one thing to 
another, till he leaves the reader completely bewildered. Talking 
of a certain period in Rossetti’s life, Mr. Carr says :— 

“Tt is a central period of Rossetti’s career—the season wherein the 
earlier and later ideals of his art meet and divide, and when he 
could command for the expression of both, the fullest measure of 
technical resource. An unexampled richness and splendour of colour 
is the one quality that is common to the varied work of these ten 
years; and in this respect such pictures as the ‘ Monna Vanna,’ 
and ‘The Beloved,’ are clearly distinguishable from all that have 
gone before and from all that follow. The pure gem-like tints of his 
earlier painting had been fused and blended on a new sense of realism ; 
they had not yet been tarnished by the obscurity of tone that shrouds 
and shadows the work of later life. And this nearer approach to 
illusian in the treatment of colour is indicative of a deeper change in 
the spiritual direction of Rossetti’s art.” 

And soon. Verily, we may say with the King in Hamlet,—“ I 
have nothing to do with this answer...... These words are 
not mine.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——_. 

George Eliot's Poetry, and other Studies. By Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —It may be doubted whether 
the two tests which this work applies to George Eliot’s peetry will be 
considered sufficient to destroy that writer’s claim to the title of poetess. 
First, Ruskin’s dictum that “ no great intellectual thing was ever done 
by great effort” is adopted, and the verse our authoress criticises 
is disparaged because it is the result of continuous effort. If this 
were always the case we should have to alter our minds concerning 
many of our finest poems, and especially of some of Mr. Browning’s 
best work. The poet may live in an atmosphere of poetry, and have 
poetic impulses, quick and abundant. He may feel these and delight 
in them. But his agony commences when he attempts to reproduce 
his thoughts in words; for words at best are but a feeble utterance 
of the life withiv, and all efforts to express thought are as travail 
of the soul. Again, George Eliot’s verse, says our authoress, 
is not poetry, since it lacks faith; in other words, is dumb 
concerning immortality. We will not deny that when, as in 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” the poet links earth and heaven 
together by a firm faith in an hereafter, his poetry gains in 
grandeur and beauty, from the very nobleness of his theme. But 
let us not fix the limit of true poetry so far. Human nature, with 
all its inexhaustible wealth of passion, offering opportunities for the 
deepest pathos and richest wit, can suggest themes and imagery 
from which we will venture to say poems have been and will continue 
to be made. As regards the other studies, three essays upon 
‘‘ Reciprocity,’ “Altruistic Faith,” and “History,” have worthy 
didactic aims; the historical studies, “Old Rome and New France,” 
“ Charlemague,” “the Monastery,’ “Chivalry,” and “ Joan of Are,” 
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are a series of vivid pictures of medizval life, 
terse, and impressive style. 


Arlegh Clough: a Cheshire Story. By Hamo Dokenfeld. (London 
Literary Society.) —This is a pleasant little story told in a simple and 
unpretending manner. There is no intricacy nor novelty of plot in 
it; but events follow one another naturally, and the different scenes 
are painted with vividness and feeling. Arlegh Clough, a lonely 
country house in the depths of Cheshire, is the home of a secluded 
old miser and his daughter Cicely. Grace Everard comes here as 
companion to the girl, whom her father wants to force into a marriage 
with her wealthy cousin, Stephen Warminton. But Cicely has 
previously married her cousin’s nephew without her father’s know- 
ledge. The story reaches its most interesting part when Cicely’s 
father refuses to forgive her. The night after his interview with her 
and her husband he is murdered by his mad wife, who has been con- 
cealed for ten years in a wing of the building. The mad woman also 
wounds Warminton, who has already forgiven his nephew for con- 
cealing the marriage. Grace Everard nurses him in his illness, be- 
comes his wife afterwards, and professes to write this book when she 
is an old woman of seventy. 


written in a brilliant, 


Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XVI. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The issue of this volume is nearly contemporary with 
an event of a very auspicions nature in the history of the Institute, 
namely, the opening of a new and commodious building for its 
purposes in Northumberland Avenue. These have been erected at a 
cost of nearly £20,000, more than half of which has been already 
paid. The whole report of the society is as cheering a one as could 
be wished, and its prosperous financial condition is a sufficient proof 
of the manner in which its work is appreciated both at home and in 
the Colonies. During the last ten years its income has increased 
from £1,100 to £5,565, irrespective of the amount raised by de- 
bentures and liberal donations. A further glance at the report 
shows us that, as on previous occasions, the Council has been 
busy in protecting the interests of the Colonies by representations 
to Parliament, and has further been generally engaged in attempting 
to realise its ideal of a united Empire. As regards the papers which 
have been read periodically before the Association, we can only 
say here that they contribute important facts of general informa- 
tion about the Colonies; that they group those facts in their due 
relationships to one another; and that, on the whole, they convey 
the very enlightened expression of experienced and careful thought 
upon subjects of the greatest interest to all dwellers under the 
British flag. The finances of South Africa are explained by the Hon. J. 
X. Merriman ; New Zealand and Western Australia find their exponents 
in Mr. Arthur Clayden and Sir Frederick Napier Broome respectively. 
©The British Association in Canada’ occupies the attention of Sir 
J. Henry Lefroy ; “ National Unity ” is by Mr. George Baden-Powell ; 
“ British North Borneo,” by Sir Walter H. Medharst; and “The 
British Empire of To-day,” by Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent. 

The Parliamentary History of England from the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. By John Raven. (Elliot Stock.)—We can hardly 
commend the style of this work as one likely to attract a large number 
of readers. It is a bare narrative of the chief acts of each Parliament 
during the last fifty years; and, though practical enough, we detect in 
its pages nothing of the enthusiastic style of a spirited raconteur ; nor 
is the writer altogether successful in merging his party feeling. The 
book, however, is likely to prove useful, as it covers a period to which 
frequent reference has to be made without the aid of an existing handy 
work for consultation. A list of the members of the different Cabinets 
since that of Earl Grey is prefixed, and important divisions, which 
have terminated Ministries, are recorded. Thirteen of these latter 
have taken place within the last fifty years; and as the author sets 
forth, our constitutional growth during that time has been mainly due 
to a more just and liberal treatment of Dissenters and Jews, to the 
mitigation of the Penal Code, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

The Story of Switzerland. By Theresa Melville Lee. (Rivingtons.) 
—There is much about this country, with its glaciers and snow-clad 
mountain-peaks; its St. Bernard dogs and chamois-hunting; its 
heroic history and great successful efforts for freedom, which kindles 
enthusiasm and arouses a peculiar interest in the youthful mind. It 
is easy to perceive how in the hands of a commonplace writer for 
children a great deal of poetry surrounding the “Story of Switzer- 
land” might be lost in a hard, dry recital of facts. But in the 
little work before us we have a review of the history, geography, and 
customs of this land, admirably adapted to arrest the attention and 
ensure the careful and loving perusal of those for whom it was 
specially written. The authoress makes a little girl narrate her 
experiences during her sojourn in the Engadine. Thus, with charm- 
ing simplicity, the scenery of the neighbourhood is painted; while 
there she attends a children’s society, and hears from a benevolent 
Swiss gentleman the lectures which narrate the history of the 
country. The book deserves a place upon the shelves of every school 
library. It is illustrated by four engravings, and contains a preface 
by the Hon. Mrs, Lionel Tollemache. 
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With Special Information about Speetacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
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spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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| smears EXHIBITION 
OF 


INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART, 
EDINBURGH—MAY to OCTOBER, 1886, 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of Loru1an, K.T, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN. 
The Lord Provost of EDINBURGH. 
The Lord Provost of GLascow. 
The EXHIBITION will be OPEN to the PRO- 
DUCTS, MANUFACTURES, &c., of all Countries. 
Special Sections for :—LADIES’ WORK of every 
DESCRIPTION ; EXHIBITS by ARTISANS of all 
NATIONS; FINE ARTS and LOAN COLLECTIONS. 
Prospectus, &c., can be had from the Secretary, 
Manager—H. A. HEDLEY. 
Secretary—JamMes MARCHBANK. 
Exhibition Offices—29 HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
*,* All APPLICATIONS for SPACE must be 
LODGED before JANUARY Ist, 1886, 


ANTED, for the DEVONPORT 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Special subjects—Mathematics and 
Botany. Salary, £100. Also a CERTIFICATED 
KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, able to prepare 
Students for the Frébel Socicty’s Examwination.— 
Address, stating particulars of experience and 
qualifications, the HEAD MISTRESS, High School, 
Devonport. 


ANTED, LADY, competent to 
TEACH ENGLISH in Senior and Junior 
Cambridge Local Examination Classes. in Ladies’ 
Collegiate Institution, Durban, Natal. Age about 30. 
Newnham or certificated lady with Collegiate 
training preferred, teaching power indispensable. 
Salary (non-resident), £150 a year, to increase, 
Passage money advanced on conditions.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 10th, to R. D. CLARK, Esq., 1 1 Derby 
Villas, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


$< —$ 
ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, Bluoms- 
bury.—The Board of Management gratefully 


ACKNOWLEDGE the RECEIPT of the following 
recent DONATIONS tothe FUNDS of the Hospital :— 











The late James Alexander ... . £1,000 0 
| ae errant -- 500 0 
The late Miss Berner ... ... 200 0 
Mrs. Russell Gurney ... .. woe 20 0 
R. P. Harding, Esq. penidie Oeeee avon 10 10 
The Skinners’ Company ... ... ... 10 10 
The Cutlers’ Company... ... ... ... 10 10 
The Leathersellers’ Company ... ... 10 10 
Mrs, Dawson ... sak oem hikes. dick 


Mrs. Postlethwaite 

ee eee 
A. Dyson Cooper, Esq... ...0 8 ae 10 
J. Say Clarke, Esq., M.D. ... ... 5 
OS aa ee 5 
The Lord Ebury (Samaritan Fund)... 5 
Stanley Cooper, Esq. ... ... ce 3 
Mrs, Foster. ‘ 3 
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ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Strect, Blooms- 
bury.—The Hospital is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. The total number of patients treated 
since the opening of the Hospital exceeds 200,000. 
Accidents and urgent cases are received at all times. 
It has accommodation for 78 in-patients, and receives 
about 650 annually. ‘The number of out-patients 
annually treated is about 9,000. A training institute 
for nurses is maintained. Trained nurses are sent 
out to nuyse invalids at their residences, 
FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 

HOSPITAL NURSING INSTITUTE.—Nurses 
trained in the London Homceopathic Hospital may be 
obtained for medical, surgical, and midwifery cases, 
on application to the Lady Superintendent of Nursing, 
—Telegraphic address, Homocohosp, London, 





ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 

HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. 
—A New Ward, recently added tothe Hospital, is un- 
occupied for want of funds to support the annual 
expense. The BOARD APPEAL most earnestly for 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, to 
enable them to furnish and open this ward for the 


reception of patients, 
__ GA. CROSS, Secretary. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMSand larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left school. The Rev. EDWARD 8. 

HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, RENDERS 

HELP of this KIND. Method and terms on applica- 
tion. References if wished for, 








“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S,S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. cliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 


COMPLETED SCHEME 


———__ 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





Special protection against omission 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division Will be 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 


to pay premiums : 


World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


forwarded on application. 
Policies indisputable. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





IN CONSEQUENCE 


Which are calculated 


LEA _ and 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


SAUCE 


PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





YOUNG MAN attending Evening 
Classes at King’s College DESIRES a HALF- 

TIME ENGAGEMENT in London; Secretary or 

Jee Canon MASON, 7 Trinity Square, 
C. 

SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 

KENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. fanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasinm, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field, 
Valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


ODERN SCHOOL.—Mr. 

BROUGHAM, B.A. Oxford, five years 
Assistant-Master at Wellington College, will RE- 
CEIVE BOYS with a special view to preparing them 
for the Modern Side of the Public Schools.—For 
particulars, address, H. BROUGHAM, Esq., Welling- 
ton College, Berks. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 
Income for the Year 1884 £454, 
Amount paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 
The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 
The Limits of Fr.e travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities, 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 











COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... on soe £2,500,00 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about me is vee 900,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MIttuioss, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds wee £1,200,00 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ...  ... «£1,500, 
Reserve Fund ies tah ... £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ited ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 








CuarrmMan ... _... HARVIE M. Farquaar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 

HEAp Orr1ceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, al 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. , 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 











Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
eation to the Actuary. 








7 WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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T, 34 in the SHILLING. 
RGHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


EW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


au oo Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


In Cloth an 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


LBS —$——_—_—__——— 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
tal grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Courts. 
pores Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
Soclock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
oclock: SANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Address, 
HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
T DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. _ 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which x 4 remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. ; 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1$74. 


T AMPS, OILS, COAL BOXES, &. 


 LttAN Ss. BURTON 


has now on view a choice assortment of the 
newest designs of lamps and coal boxes at very low 














net prices, No deceptive discounts. 

MINERAL OIL LAMPS, from ...........:0c000 2s 04. 
” Duplex Burners, from.. . 8s 6d. 
” Suspending, from ................68 5s 3d. 
” Queen’s Reading, from ......... 10s Od. 
» ___ Bracket, for side lighting,from 83 6d. 

COAL BOXES, New Designs for this Season. 
» With loose liningand handshovel,from 4s 9d. 
” Pm brass mounted, from 5s 9d. 
” aa decorated panels, from 9s 3d, 

» All Brass or Copper, require no 
CVeR I: FOE. aicsessctnsiccdossnssveseces 163 0d. 


» Various Woods, well seasoned, from ... 16s 9d. 

” o carved panels, from ... 26s 0d. 

COLZA OIL, finest, 23 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, safe aud inodorous, 1s 1d. 


JILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATTER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 88 
Osford Street, 1, 2, and 3 and 84 Newman Street, &c. 


RY’S 
URE 
Cyrene 
OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cwas. A. 
CamEnon, President’ Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &e. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
fen WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
3sion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
for teas a. Distilleries, a ig or * 

ion ildi rr 

London, W.0. ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





On October 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 29. 
sis CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER. 

ConTENTS. 

Court Rorat. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” 
“‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. XXIX.—Two Stage Boxes. 
Chap. XXX.—Palma, Chap. XXXI.—A Spoke in 
the Wheel. Chap. XXXII.—A Drop of Comfort. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 

WitH some Lisrertists. 

My Deserrtrr. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 

Oasury Barrows. 

Fish ouT OF WATER. 

Ratnzow Gotp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
Vi. How the Rainbow Gold Grew Real, Chaps. 


I.-IIT. 
London: Smit, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 322, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
2, PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
3. TAXES AND TAXATION. 
4, TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 
5. Horse Racine. 
6. ENGLAND AND Ea@ypr IN THE SOUDAN. 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 
8. Our Durty To SouTH AFRICA. 
9. Tue Comine ELEcTIONS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EDITED by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
I NOWLEDGE (Fifth Year), an Illus- 
trated Magazine of Science, Literature, and 
Art, will now be published on the First of every 
month, pr‘ce 6d; yearly, 7s 61. 
we Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 


K NOWLEDGE. — Edited by 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tue UNIVERSE OF Stars. A hitherto unpublished 
Letter by the late Sir John Herschel. 
TuE RELIGION OF ScieNcE. By Richard A. Proctor, 
Tur Dispersion OF SEED. By Grant Allen, 
Tue Story or CREATION. By Edward Clodd. 


Coat. By W. Mattieu Williams. 

Cotovur. By a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

Tue New Star in ANDROMEDA, By Richard A. 
Proctor. &e. &e. & 


Ce 
Wuist by Mogul. Cuess by Mephisto. 
A LUXOTYPE PORTRAIT of the EDITOR. 
Published on the First of every month, price Sixpence. 
London: Wyman and Sons, and all Booksellers 
and Bookstalls. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balancez, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE: 


C{OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 

Pp ‘ED MEATS. Also, 

FuSseNcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, andJELJ.Y, andother 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


~ SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without _ 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
4 It“SAVED MY LIFE.” _ 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 


London. : 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Setr Heip.—Prior to the discovery 

of these remedies an easy, ready and reliable remedy 
for outward disfigurations and inward complications 
was, practically speaking, unknown. No one need 
now be at a loss if they should, unfortunately, suffer 
from ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, 
&e. Enveloping Holloway’s medicines are very 
intelligible printed directions for using them, which 
should be attentively studied and immediately fol- 
lowed by all who resort to his treatment. Sooner or 
later the sufferer will assuredly triamph over the 
worst diseases. This searching Ointmeut disperses 
all these malignant humours, which aggravate 
diseases of the skin, prevent the cicatrization of 





ulcers, and excite inflammatory tendencies in the 
system. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


The BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A.J. Durrietp. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. 


Esme Stuart. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By 


FReEpERIcK H. Moore. 2 vols. 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By 


the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,” &c. 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


Gree, Author of ‘‘ Ivy, Cousin and Bride,” &c. 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By 


VioteT Fane, Author of ‘‘Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,” &c., 3 vols. 
[Nevt Week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Just published, price 53. 
DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
From the Reformation to the Rebellion of 1745, 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Abridged Edition. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 


By 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready in i vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5a. 
CCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
‘j TIONS. By Hersert Spencer. Being Part 
VI. of the Priuciples of Sociclogy. Also, by the same 
Author, in 8vo, cloth, revised and enlarged, price 21s, 
Third Edition of 
The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 


WILLIAMS and Noraarr, London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Count GOBLET D’AVIELLA. 


HE CONTEMPORARY EVOLU- 
TION of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG- 
LAND, AMERICA, and INDIA. Translated from 
the French of the Count Goblet d’Alviella, Professor 
of Comparative Theology in the University of 
Brussels. By the Rev. J. MopEn. 
Wittiams and Norgats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Stmpxry, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo0. 
THE PEARS’ 
NE HUNDRED GUINEAS PRIZE 


ESSAYS, on “THe DEPRESSION IN TRADE: 
its Causes and Remedies,’ with an Introduc- 
tory Paper, by Professor Leoye LEv1, F.3.A, 
F.S.S., one of the Adjudicators. 
CuHaTto AnD Winpvus, Piccadilly. 
TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 
Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simpsin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


\ ager rtd ABBEY. A Series 
of Seven Etchings by A. H. Hata. Nowon 
View. The first two of the Series and Sketches of 
the remaining subjects. List and prices on applica- 
tion. —ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo Street, W. 





MINHE BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. 

BURNE JONES, A.R.A., mezzo-tinted by E. 
W. CampsBeELL. Impressions of the first state now 
ready, £3 3s. 


TERINA, after C. E. PERUGINI, 
mezzo-tinted by Epwarp S1Locomsr. Im- 
pressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s. 


IBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. Specimens of a Series of 
Mezzo-tint Fac-similes by Frank Short. Subjects 
selected by Mr. Ruskin. Now on View. Prospectus 
on application. — ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo 
Street, W. 





MN EMORIAL FOUNTAIN to the 
late Lord F, CAVENDISH. — See the 
BUILDER (price 44, by post, 444; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s}; alzo View of Old Oak-Panelled Room, 
Nuremburg; Houses, ‘* Doublebois,’’ Cornwall, and 
“Lesmourdie,” Elgin; St. Dionysius Church, 
Esslingen ; Beckley Church, Essex, as_Restored — 
Prevention of the Risk from Electric Lighting, by 
Killingworth Hedges—the New City of Westminster 
—A Note at the South Kensington Museum, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, Bro, with 2 an ma ated Portrait of 
Richard III., and other Portraits and 
Illustrations, 30s. 

THE UNPOPULAR KING: 

The Life and Times of Richard III. 
By ALFRED O’LEGGE, F.C.H.S. 
*“*Mr. Legge’s analysis of the evidence is very 

thorough, and seems to us to be very candid. We do 
not find him subjecting facts or documents to a con 
fidential strain stronger than they will legitimately 
bear ; but he is everywhere moderate,with a moderation 
which i impresses us more favourably than we should 
be impressed by any mere vehemence of advocacy. 
We believe that he will make many disciples amongst 
intelligent readers ; but even those whom in parts he 
fails to convince, he cannot fail to interest, for his 
work is certainly one of the most important of recent 
contributions to the history of England, and one of the 
most curiously fascinating of historical narratives.” 
—Manchester Examiner. 





In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with an original etching 
of Charles II, and 11 other Portraits, 25s. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; 


or, 
London under Charles II. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 

The World says:—‘‘Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy 
makes a remarkable advance beyond his preceding 
works in style and literary method. His book, which 
is the best, may very well be the last on the subject. 
It ought not to be pleasant reading for a good many of 
our hereditary legislators, for it stirs the mud in the 
fountain whence their honours flow merc'lessly, But 
it has much merit, apart from the retrospective plain 
speaking about people who lived in habitual contempt 
of the laws of God and man, and enjoyment of all 
the world could give. The shrewdness, the cynicism, 
and the profound egotism of the Merry Monarch are 
dexterously conveyed in this picture 0 him, and the 
book is variously and vividly interesting.’’ 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and 
Work. By G. Barnetr SmiTH. 63. 
“* Excellent...... Mr. Smith tells the story of a 
brilliant but chequered career in his easy manner and 
with sympathetic discrimination.”—Times. 


«THE NEW NOVELS. 


MIND, BODY, AND ESTATE. 
F. E. M. OTLEY, 
Author | * Olive Vareoe” &c. 3 vols. 
[This day 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By 
M. W. Paxton, Author of ‘* Miss Elvester 
Girls,” &c. 3 vols, 


LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton, 
Author of ‘‘ Jane Caldecott” &c. 1 vol. 

“Plot and treatment are alike new and striking ; 
and the word-painting which is Mrs, Panton’s forte 
is so vigorous that we see Verwood Manor, with 
moat, its deserted rooms, and its pine- -woods, 
though they were before our very eyes.”’"—Lady, 


In SIGHT of LAND. By Lady 
Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 

“A thoroughly pleasant book; and not only a 
pleasant book, but a very able book, well constr: ty 
full of fine, vigorous characterisation and ac imirable 
description.’ *—Academy. 


As in a LOOKING-GLASS. By 
F.C. Puiiies, 2 vols. 
“In every sense a most attractive and remarkable 
novel.”"—Life. 
“*A really remarkable story...... It is at once a 
powerful tragedy, a portfolio of character sketches, 
and a diorama of society scenes.’’—Globe, 


The SACRED NUGGET. By B. 
l.. FarsEon. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“A story full of such touching passages as might 
well have come from the pen of the great American 
writer just mentioned [Bret Harte], and as in- 
geniously conceived as one of Wilkie Collins’ s tortuous 
plots.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Hoase on 
the Marsh,” &:. 3 vols. 

* Undeniably clever. The secret is extremely well 
kept, and the discovery of the mysterious Mr. Beres- 
ford's identity deserves to rank with the unmasking 
of Godfrey Ablewhite at the end of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ s ‘ Moonstone.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 











Next week, a NE Ww STORY for BOYS, entitled, 
The NEW RIVER: 
a Romance of the Days of Hugh 
Myddelton. 
By the Author of ‘* The Hovellers of Deal,” &o. 


NEW and wen le of the POPULAR 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 
By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “* Molly Bawn,” &c, 


3s 6d. 


A CATECHISM of POLITICS for 
the USE of the NEW ELECTORATE. By 
FREDERICK A. HorrmMann, Author of “Stray 
Leaves from Gladstone’s Diary,” &e. Cloth, Is, 

“*An excellent little book...... May be warmly com- 
mended.”’—Morning Post, 
Pictorial wrapper, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL STORY. 
HUNTED OW 

By MAX HILLARY, Author of “Once for "all, * &e. 

; Ha intensely interesting little story. Pet ople’s 

ourna 





WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


a , 


REMINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now published, the Concluding Volumes of 


The MEMOIRS of KAROLINE BAUER. Vo, 


III. and IV. Demy 8vo, 32s. 
** Even more interesting volumes than those which preceded them, Amusing, interesting, 


pathetic.”—Evra, 
Just published, demy 8vo, 840 pp., 


The MERRY MONARCH; or, “England Under 


Charles II. : its Art, Literature, and Society. By W. H. Daven PORT-ADAMS, 
“There is not a dull page in these bulky volumes. They are brightly and amusingly written, and farii 
an admirable picture of society in the days of the Merry Monarch. a rd. . Lis 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10: 


The MEMOIRS of MADAME ia MARQUISE 


de POMPADOUR. Collected and arranged by JuLEs BEAvJOINT. 
“Dramatic incidents are recorded, romantic episodes revealed, aud piquant anecdotes narrated, 
Whitchall Review. 
Just published. 


The ART of the STAGE, as set out in Lamb’ 


Dramatic Essays. With a Commentary by PERcYy Prresanicy, M.A., F.S.A. Crown § 
trait of Charles pon 7s 6d. VO, With Pop. 


'W NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ The POPULAR 1DOL.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. By William Mackay. 


3 vols., 3is 6d. 
“Mr. Mackay i is a very lively writer, and = Ao = “ono story ina fresh and easy style.”— a wn, 


The MORNING of ‘a "LOVE, and other Poems, 


By J. M. W. ScuwaRtTz. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
= The author has a musician’s ear for, rh thm, and is, we will venture to say, a real poet. The book i: 
one which has given us sincere pleasure.”’—Graphic, 


REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FITMENTS 


and Genuinely 








Manufactured by COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS, 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 
FOR YACHTS 


The maximum of convenience and comfort at a sainiaomen of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin melabition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
Pp E P T O N l z Ee D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 











CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhe 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—I f certai 
dealers making argh ‘aan Gules erin EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGRBEDIENI 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &. 








Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 

N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


PEARS’ SOAP 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“I always ws t 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, ® 








being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOK. 


THE FAMILY LESSON-BOOK. 


BEING A SELECTION OF MORNING AND EVENING BIBLE READINGS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Based upon the Church’s Lectionary. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, with Silk Registers, ls 6d. Upwards of 450 pp. 

adings are nearly all of equal length, and not too long. Each Reading is complete in itself, and 
afords a simple subject for meditation. The selections have been made entirely upon Church lines. Every 
i aay will be found to be conveniently noted, andthe Readings to correspond with its proper teaching. 
The cheapest book of the kind ever pablished, 


The Re 





THE FOLLOWING ARE SUITABLE TO ACCOMPANY THE ABOVE :— 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS for WORK- | DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 
ING MEN. By the Rev. L. Turrerr. 18mo, Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Feap. 8-0, 
cloth, 6d. [10th Thousand. cloth boards, 1s 6d. [Twelfth Edition. 

PLAIN FORMS of HOUSEHOLD 
PRAYER for FOUR WEEKS. Chiefly for those 


ed in Necessary Business. By the Rev. L. 
Ee In large type, feap. Svo, cloth boards, | 


c= A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, cloth boards, 
is now ready. This volume will be found most 
suitable for parochial distribution, and is the 


IETT. 
Hit [Fifth Edition. | cheapest book of Family Prayers yet published. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





At all Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


“Yr, Howells is one of the best living writers of American fiction; and this work sparkles with wit, 
while itis far from being destitute of those higher qualities which the author is known to possess.’”—Academy. 





LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR :— 

A MODERN INSTANCE. 2 vols., 12s. | The LADY of the AROOSTOOK. 2 vols, 2s. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 2 vols., 12s. OUT of the QUESTION and at the SIGN of 
Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 1 vol., 3s 6d. | the SAVAGE. 1 vol,, Is 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION L vol ls The UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 2 vols., 23. 

G . A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY 
as ape ; ens = | TONELLI’S MARRIAGE. 1 vol, Is. 
ae 1 wae _& NOly “| VENETIAN LIFE. 


9 vols., Sx. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT and | penis 
the PARLOUR CAR, 1 vol., 1s. | ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


and 


2 vols., 23. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 





CANON DIXON’S WORK ON THE CHURCH. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE 
ABOLITION OF THE ROMAN JURISDICTION. 


By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, MA, 


Vicar of Warkworth, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Volume III.—Edward VI., A.D. 1549-1553. 


Volume I, has been reprinted, and is now ready. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





.2 Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY 


‘Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Atheneum. 
one of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands. It is a history of the Early 
besten the principles of the Friends. Written by one of the community, it is nevertheless instinct with 
h ee and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interesting photographs such as we 
— in no other work of the kind.’ —London Quarterly Review. 
“Nothing could be more landable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 











HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

TOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 
THE MASTER OF THE 
MINE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” “A Child 
of Nature,” &. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEVEN LAWRENCE, 
YEOMAN.” 


A GIRTON GIRL. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Aathor of “‘ Leah,” “ A Woman of Fashion,”’ &c. 
3 vols. 


**One of the best and brightest novels with which 
the world has been favoured for a very long time is 
* A Girton Girl,’ from the pen of Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
pomeee All her characters talk brightly and epigram- 
matically, and tell their own stories in their lively 
conversation.” Lady. 


AN DROMED A. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, 
Author of “A Nile Novel,” ‘* Mirage,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


*** Andromeda’ has the ripe results of all of George 
Fleming’s best. qualities as a writer...... It is varied 
in motive, fresh and original in conception, strong 
and finely finished in style.””’—Boston Literary World. 


“ This is another of the stories remarkable for the 
minute and subtle psychological study which is 
peculiar to the author. It opens in an Alpine village, 
and shows two men perfee'ly dissimilar in the circum- 
stances of birth and position, but knit tozether in a 
bond of close friendship.’’—Morning Post. 


*©* Andromeda’ is a capital book to forget the 
worries of real life with.’’--Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WOOED AND MARRIED.” 


FOR LILIAS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” ‘‘ Barbara Heath- 
cote’s Trial,” &c. 
3 vols. 

“The novel contains a number of striking and 
affecting situations, a great variety of very pretty 
scenes, a half-dozen well-drawn characters. It is 
written in good style, too, and it is sound and healthy 


~atte 


in sentiment and doctrine.””—St, Jumes’s Gazette, 


“For Lilias’ is carefully written, and its tone is 
not only hea'thy, but high.”—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLY ER. 
By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 
In 35 vols, 


“By the aid of the useful faculty of being able to 
tell a story well, Miss Craik contrives to retain our 
interest throughout, and to make us regret the 

nent when we turn the last page of volume three. 
iss Craik also gives her readers an agreeable 
> of scene, and the story as a whole is a very 
bright and pteasant one.’’—Societ). 






BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS RAVEN’S 
TEMPTATION.” 
THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN 
GRALE. 
By Mrs. MAYO. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 
Just ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LISr, 





NORWEGIAN PICTURE 


Just gues price 8s, in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. With, 


Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Oanal. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, P te 
, ‘ear 
’ 


and others. 


“One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for a long time. It is thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its production and wel} 
, 


deserves to be one of the successes of the season.” —Academ 


y. 
“ The illustrations to the present work show no decline from the high standard of excellence attained in the former volumes of this Pen and Pencil Serigs,” 


Morning Post. 


* An extremely well got up, handsome, and useful book for a present.’’—Scotsman. 





NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. 


The LIFE of LIVES; or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth 
in its Earliest Form. By Rey. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Author of “ The Great 
Problem ; or, Christianity as it is,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


THE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR. By Mrs. 


Watson. Specially designed for thoughtful young men and women. With 
many Fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, bevelled boards, 


NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


HINDUISM PAST and PRESENT. By J. Murray 
MitTcHEtt, M.A., LL.D. Withan Account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and 
a a comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth 

ards. 

JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Guu, B.A., Author of “ Life in the Southern Isles,” and joint Author of 
th and Adventure in New Guinea,’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth 

ards. 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA. A Visit to Some of the Chief 


Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. Murray MITCHELL, 

Author of “In India: a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South 

Bengal,” &c. With a Map and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63, cloth boards. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

EVERYDAY LIFE in SOUTH INDIA; or, The Story 
of Coopooswamey. An Autobiography. With many fine Engravings. Imp. 
16mo, 3s 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

NEW STORY BOOKS. , 

REAPING the WHIRLWIND; a Story of Three Lives. 
Vol. VII. of the Sunflower Series of Books for Young Ladies, 3s 6d, cloth. 

The KINGS SERVICE. A Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” &. With many Illustra- 
tions. Imp. 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 

UNCLE ROGER: or, A Summer of Surprises. By Miss 
BE. Everett GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Mistress of Lydgate Priory.” With 
Illustrations, Imp. 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 

The MASTER’S LIKENESS. By Joseph Johnson, Author 


of “ Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Illustrated. Imp. 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth boards, 








BY-PATHS of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The DWELLERS on the NILE. Chapters on the Lif 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. W ~ 
Bupa@r, M.A., Assistant in Department of Oriental Antiquities, Brae 
Museum. With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards. —_ 


ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. By A 7 
Sayce, LL.D., M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxt 
Author of “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” “ Popular introde’ 
tion to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther,” &c. Illustrated. 3s, cloth boards “i 


EGYPT and SYRIA. Their Physical Features in Relation 
to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, 
Montreal, F.G.S., F.R.S., Author of * The Chain of Life in Geological Tims” 
&c. With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards, - 


NEW BIOGRAPHY. 
The LIFE and TIMES of CHRYSOSTOM. By Rev, R, 


WHELER Bus, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘St. A ine: his Li 
Times.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards. le 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. Vol. II. Cop. 
taining Nos. 13 to 24 of the New Biographical Series by Eminent Writers 
Containing Biographies and Portraits of Lord Lawrence, James Clerk Max. 
well, Paul Rabaut, Augustine, Erasmus, Latimer, Cowper, Tyndale, Baxter 
Bugenhagen, Sir David Brewster, and William Carey. 1s 6d, cloth boards, . 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 
SECOND SERIES. 4d each in cover. 
No. 37.—The CHRIST of the GOSPELS. A Religious 


&tudy. By Henri Merrr, D.D. 


No, 38. FERDINAND | CHRISTIAN BAUR, and his 
the ev. A. B, Bucr, D.D. Author of “The Teaming of the Pea ate”) 
No. 39.—MAN. Physiologically Considered. By Alex, 
i M.A., M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
No. 40.—UTILITARIANISM. An Ilogical and Ivreligious 


Theory of Morals. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THomson, M.A. 








BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY ;{ 


Please write for the Society’s Illustrated List of Books for Pr tati 
Selected and Descriptive List of Books. pai 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


WILL be PUBLISHED with the DECEMBER MAGAZINE, Price ls, 


The Number will contain nearly 100 Pictures by Leading Artists, illustrating 
Stories and Essays by well-known writers, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1885, price SIXPENCE, contains :— 
1. Lady SARAH BUNBURY. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


. An ADVENTURE in AFGHANISTAN. By M. Laine Meason. 


. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, OLD BITS in a NEW CITY. By R. 
J. CHARLETON. Illustrated by R. Jobling. 


oO wo 


4. LONDON COMMONS, Part II. By Rosert Honter. Iilustrated 
by Clough Bromley. 

5. ALCOMBE’S CHANCE. By Freperic Boyte. 

6. CHEESE-FARMING at CHESTER. By A. River. Ilustrated. 

7. LOVE and FANTASY. By C. MILNE. 

8. AUNT RACHEL. (Continued.) By D. Curistre Murray. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. See ‘* Macmillan’s 
Magazine” for November. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 313, 
for NOVEMBER. Price ls, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Vastness. By Lord Tennyson. 
CULTURE AND ScieNcE. By E. A. Sonnenschein. 
Austria's PoLicy IN THE East. 
On Crassic GROUND. 
Tue DEPRESSION OF ‘‘ExGiisH.” By W. Baptiste Scoones. 
Some AMERICAN NOTES. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Mrs. Drmonp. Chapters XXXII.-XXXV. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
An INDIAN VILLAGE, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NOW READY: By KUKLOS. 
BSERVATIONS on the REVISED VERSION of the 
BIBLE. Together with some Remarks on the Great Image, which, with 
so much pomp and circumstance, has been set up in the Market Place, 
WERTHEIMER, LrA, and Co., Circus Place, London Wall. Price 3d. 





Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. 


By Major HENRY KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saar. 
brtick,’”’ Editor of “‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,’’ “‘ Incidents in the China War,” &, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “‘No New Thing,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersae,” 
** Matrimony,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 








On October 27th, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


RAINBOW GOLD. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “‘ Ooals of Fire,” &. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE NEW NOVEL B 


Y CHARLES GIBBON. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 


GARVOCK. 
GARVOCK. 


GARVOCK 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of “‘ Heart’s Delight,’ “ By Mead and Stream,” &c. 


London: J.and R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


READ GIBBON’S NEW _ NOVEL. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


39 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.; 


9 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 
281 REGENT STREET, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 


See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 








All Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


LONDON. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MUDIE’S 





The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 


Son, Joun SmitH Morrat. Portraits,Illustrations,and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s, 
“The weird picture of Moffat and his wife living on in their solitude through 
those troublous times, striving hard to civilise and Christianise one vast black 
kingdom, while coaliticns of neighbours and swirling enemies strove to crush and 
enslave it with impetuous onset ; that picture retains ever its perennial value as a 
splendid monuwent of human effort and Divine success.”’— Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE COMING ELECTION. 


The THREE REFORMS of PARLIAMENT: a History, 
1830-1885. By W1LL1aM Hearon, Editor of ‘* Cassell’s Concise Cyclopaadia.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Nearly ready. 

A New and Cheaper Edition of 
EVPHORION: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval 


inthe Renaissance. By Vernon LEE, Author of “ Ottilie,’’ &c. 1 vol., demy 
8r0, 78 6d. [Nearly ready. 
“The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined and un- 


hackneyed ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of writing.” 
—Atheneum, 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Jane H. 


SretticuE, Author of “The Gregors: a Cornish Story,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8y0, 21s, “ad y. 


WHEN I WAS a CHILD; or, Left Behind. By Linda 
Vittart, Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [ Ready. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A CHEAP EDITION 
OF 
FROM POST TO FINISH, 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Will be ready in a few days, price 2s; or cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform. 
BROKEN BONDS. RACE for a WIFE. 


TWO KISSES. PLAY or PAY. 
Fal.S CARDS, SUNSHINE and SNOW. 





COURTSHIP, BELLES and RINGERS. 
BOUND to WIN, SOCIAL SINNERS. 
CECILE, ; The GREAT TONTINE, 


London : WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





AVRE.—PENSION de FAMILLE, trés confortable, au 
ann éubl rd de la mer, plein midi; maison bien chauffée, bonne table, société 
neée ae Fonne ion pour appendre le Francais. Le Lycée de Filles et le 
prix 7 e Gargons offrent de grandes avantajres pour l'éducation des enfants 3 un 
. i Tes modéré, Chambre et Pension 150 et 175 francs par mois.—Adresse, 
“dame POGNON, Villa des Falaices, Havre, English spoken, 












CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ith 2 Portraits, 2 vols. demy Syo, 32s. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, 


BISHOP of ORLEANS. By the Abbé F, Lagranae, Translated from the 
French by Lady HERBERT. This day. 





A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


The PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 


COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L*****, 
“A volume of excellent menus and recipes arranged with evident care...... and 
cannot fail to prove of service to all who care to live well, and at the same time 
to study reasonable economy.’’—Society. 


A NEW VOLUME of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM HANDBOOKS, 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Handbook to 


the China made in England during the Eighteenth Century, as Illustrated by 
Specimens chiefly in the National Collection. By Professor A. H. CHURCH, 
M.A, Oxon, With numerous Woodcuts, !arge crown 8vo, 3s. (This day. 


Thirteenth Thousand of 


The RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHamBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

‘The book is in every sense interesting, and its appearance now is timely...... 
Hardly any point, so far as we can see, of what ought to be and must be the 
Radical programme is left unpresented to the consideration of the reader.”— 
Daily News. 





Second Kdition, demy 8vo, 12: 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. Larna, M.P. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. By Georcs Merepira. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. Forming a New Volume of a Uniform Edition of the 
Works of George Meredith. 

“ Amongst the crowded mass of books which at this s2ason of the year come 
daily from the press, we venture to doubt whether any deserve so well as Mr. 
Meredith’s novels the name of literature. When we speak of literature we mean 
something distinct from journalism, somethirg distinct from bookmaking, 
something on which finish as well as labour has been bestowed, something, 
in fact, that intends to reach ‘the land of matters unforgot.’...... Mr. 
Meredith's novels certainly have the qualities which we marked as essential 
to permanent literature. They have finish, even elaboration, of style. They 
abound in epigram. They contain the wisest and most humorous reflections 
on life. They can move you to tears, of which no one need be ashamed. They 
can set before you pictures of happy love, or of youth and nature, that can never 
be forgotten ; scenes that flash again before your eyes when your thoughts are 
elsewhere. Above all, in certain passages isa touch of Shakespearian richness, 
reserve, passion, and dignity, which one knows not where to look for outside Mr. 
Meredith’s domain. Whoever reads Mr. Meredith does not waste his time, He 
is in good company, among gentlemen and ladies; above all, in the company of 
genius.”—Daily News. 








Eighth Edition, with Portrait, large crown 8vo, 53. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. H. A. Tang, 


ag Oxon., &c, Translated, with an Introductory Chapter, by W. FRASER 
AE, 





With Illustrations, crown Svo, 8s. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black 


and White. 
By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“Mrs. Praed wields a facile pen, and is a good hand at an anecdote. Her pic- 
tures of society in the bush, of skirmishes with natives, and of the other little 
traits and incidents of the settler’s existence in Queensland in those days, consti- 
tute as lively a volume of colonial history and manners as anything that the pub- 
lishing world has recently sent forth.”’— Daily News. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By TWO NEW WRITERS. 


ARNOLD ROBUR. By Martin Compe and 


Duncan LISLE, 3 vols, crown 8vo. (Immediately. 





By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 


WHAT is a GIRL to DO? By H. Surner- 


LAND Epwarps. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week, 





By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. 


Mippiemass, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Jean 





By WILLIAM RAABE. 


HUNGER-PASTOR. By Wittiam 


Translated from the German by “ Arnold.”” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


The 


RAaBeE. 


Now ready, 1s 6d. 


a PRISON DIARY; 


By Micuaet Davitt. 


LEAVES from 


Lectures to a Solitary Audience. 


or, 





Ready shortly, price ls, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. By Tuomas Cartyce. 


THREE “SHILLING” STORIES. 
“No. 99.” By Artuur Grirriras, Author of 


“Fast and Loose.” Ie, 





FAST and LOOSE. By Arrnur GriFrirus, 


Author of “* The Chronicles of Newgate.” 1s, 
A SINGER’S STORY. Related by the Author 
of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor.” 1., 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1885. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 322. 


ConTENTS. 


The REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
PREDECESSORS of SHAKESPEARE. 

TAXES and TAXATION. 

TAINE on JACOBINISM. 

HORSE RACING. 

ENGLAND and EGYPT in the SOUDAN, 
FORGERIES of the ABBE FOURMONT. 

OUR DUTY to SOUTH AFRICA. 

The COMING ELECTIONS, 


POPULAR EDITION: LETTERS of the 
PRINCESS ALICE to the QUEEN. With a Memoir by H.R.H. 
Princkss CuRIsTIAN. Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GLENAVERIL; or, the Metamorphoses. <A 
Poem in Six Books. By the EArt or Lyrron. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
12s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, and an [novestigation into Modern Biblical 
Criticism, based on the most Recent Sources of Information. 
By Rev. Grorce SALMON, D.D. 8vo, 16s. 


HOME LETTERS; Written in 1830-31. 


the late Eart of BEACONSFIELD. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, 


and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By GrorGE 
Rar. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of the late Right 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER (Secretary to the Admiralty 
1809 to 1831), relating to the Chief Political and Social Events 
of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J.Jennincs. Second 
Edition, revised, portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of the LIFE 
and TIMES of — By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavat- 
CASELLE. 8vo, 18s. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis 


de Napaittac. Translated by N. D’ANverRs. Illustrations, 8vo, 
16s. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 
PAPERS of Sir JAMES BLAND BURGES, Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 1789-95. Edited by James Hutton. 
8vo, 15s. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of 


Claude and Salvator. By Josiau GILBER1, Author of “ Cadore; 
or, Titian’s Country,” &c. Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 30s. 


GROTE’S PLATO; a New Edition. Edited 


by ALEXANDER BAIN. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 63 each. (The volumes 
may be had separately.) 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY 
LIFE of General Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Him- 
SELF. Edited by his Son, General Wm. C. E. Napier. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES and EXPERI- 
ENCES of a MAGISTRATE during the RISE, PROGRESS, 
and SUPPRESSION of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Marx 
THORNHILL. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The REIGN of HENRY VIII. From his 
Accession to the Death of Wolsey. Reviewed and Illustrated 
from Original Documents, by Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. Edited 
by JAMES GAIRDNER. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK to the POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS of the DAY, with the Arguments on Either Side. By 
Sypney C. Buxton, M.P. Fifth Edition. S8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 
1003—1614). By Puitie Sain, B.A. Illustrations, post 8vo, 
73 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY © of 
FRANCE: from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. For young readers. Illustrations, fcap. Svo, 23 Gd. 


PON OMA Yr 


By 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








————____ 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND (0.x 
NEW BOOKS. 


Large crown 8v0, printed on hand-made paper, pirchment antique, or cloth, 19 
vellum, 15s. » Bs; 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 
From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Ttro uct , 
Essay, by GEorGE SAINTSBURY. ic 


New and Cheaper Edition (the 16th Thousand), crown 8vo, with Portra't Maps 
and 30 Illustrations after Sketches by General Gordon, cloth, 63.) 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS 


KARTOUM. _ Printed from the Original MSS. With Iutr tS 
Notes by A. Ecmont Hake. utroduetion and 


New and Cheaper Edition, now ready, with Frontispiece, crown yo, cloth, 63, 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel, 


By Lucas Mater. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


At the SIGN of the LYRE. By Atsry 


Dosson. With Frontispiece by E. A, Apbry and Tailpiece by A. Panrgoys, 


Demy 8yo, with 2 Maps and 51 Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE: the Experi- 


euces of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, ard 
Borneo. By WicLiam T. Hornapay. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown Svo, cloth, 63. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By F. G. Hears, 


Author of ‘‘ Sylvan Spring,” ‘‘The Fern Portfolio,” &c. With 12 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 


‘The book is in every way, both a3 rezards letterpress an illustrations, 
attractive, while the fidelity of the coloured plates of leaves is remarkable,”~ 


Saturday Review. 
Vols. I. to IV., each vol. 30s. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME 


ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by Professor Manarry. 
Illustrations. 


and the 


With numerous 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 67. 
The LIFE of a PRIG, By Ons. 


Dedicated, by permission,.to the MARQUIS of RIPON. 


NEW INDIA; or, India in Transition. By 


H. J. 8. Corron, Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 61. 
Crown S8vo, with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Roserr Harr 


MANN, Professor in the University of Berlin. 
[INTERNATIONAL ScrentiFic SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, $3 64. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLU- 


TION of HAPPINESS. By Jane Hume CLarrerton. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SPRINGS of CONDUCT: an Essay in 


Evolution. By C. Luoyp Moraan, 





Small crown 8yvo, cloth, 6:. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL; being an Inquiry 


into the Fundamental Laws of Money. An Essay by an East Inpra Mer 
cHAnT, Author of ‘‘ The Homology of Economic Justice.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISY. 


By the late Wituram G. Warp, Ph.D. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
WILFRID WARD, 
“Mr. Wilfrid Ward has done a very great service to philosophy by repablishiaz 
these remarkable essays, which are destined, we believe, to take their pl 
among the landmarks of English philosophy and pyschology.’ —Spectitv'. 








Elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 63. 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA; or, Confest Igno- 


rance the Way to Science: in an Essay of the Vanity of Dormatizing at 


Confident Opinion. By JosEPH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with an Introduce 
tory Essay, by JoHN OWEN, 
“A most agreeable book. Mr. Owen deserves many thanks for mak ng wi a 
was formerly anything but accessible now public in a convenient size and suape 
—Saturday Review. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. : 
The FAITH of the UNLEARNED: Authority 
apart from the Sanction of Reason an Insuffizient Basis for it. By “0° 
UNLEARNED.” 


“Tt is an argument which will interest thoughtful men who woul! pray 
they could find a sure basis for belief, and it will probably help some, as It 
seemingly aided the author, to attain to a living faith.’’—Saturday Aevwe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Recon 


of Adventures which led up tothe Discovery of the nana ad 2 lo 
y Cap 






Expedition commauded by the Comte de la Pérouse. 
BayYLy. 





Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6:1. 


URIEL ACOSTA. In Three Acts. From the 


Pe oath 
German of GutTzKow. By Henry Spicer, Author of * Otho’s Deat 
Wager,”’ &c. 









LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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WESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


RIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late CHarLEs C. F. GREvILLE, Esq. 
pee the Council. 3 vols. 8vo, 363, : ‘ 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by his Grace the Duxe or Bravrort, K.G., 
assisted by ALFRED E. T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G.., 
and Mowsray Morris. With Contributions by the Earr. of SurroLK and 
BERKSHIRE, Rev. KE. W. L. Davies, DigBy COLLINS, aud ALFRED E. 
Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations on Wood by J. 
Sturgess, J. Charlton, and Agnes M. Biddulph. Crown 8vo, 19s 6d. | 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, Prospectuses sent on application. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


By James E, Dore. Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every 
Peer from 1066 to 1885. Vols, I. to III. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of 
Arms, Badges, and Autographs. Large Paper Edition, Imperial 4to, price 
Fifteen Guineas. a : 

*.* Of the Large-paper Edition of this Work, 120 Copies only have been printed, 
which are numbered. Subscribers will be supplied in the order in which 
applications are rece ved, 

ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 


rown 8yo, 23 6d. i 5 
. . *,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. Svo, 163. : 

“No one who wishes to be well-informed about European history at the end of 
the twelfth century should fail to study this book ; and no one who has a moderate 
degree of Je'sure and any taste for historical reading, could occupy a few hours 
better than in its perusal.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers 
and other Authentic Sources. By RicHarD BaGweELt, M.A. Vols, I. and II, 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1578, With Maps and 
Index. 2 vuls. 8vo, 32s, 


ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY: its Sources, 


Economics, and Dangers. By J. 8. Jeans, Author of “Steel: its History, 
Manufacture, and Uses.”’ 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition, 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 
*,* In this new Edition a selection has been made of all the more permanently 
valuable fragments and notes contained in the three volumes of Buckle’s Mis- 
cellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss Helen Taylor. 


The OCEAN : a Treatise on Ocean Currents 


and Tides and their Causes. By WiLt1aAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


The MARINE STEAM-ENGINE, a Treatise 


for the use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
R, SenneEtT, R.N., Chief Inspector of Machinery, Admiralty, late Instructor 
in Marine Engineering at the R.N. Coll. Second Edition, with 224 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. 


“THAT VERY MAB.” Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 
“There is not 2 page of this humorous book that is not worth reading,”— 
Morning Post. 
“The author makes his readers laugh heartily, but he also induces them to 
think seriously.”"— Whitehall Review. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right. Hon. Lord Braspourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“Whispers from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


2 


By James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,’ &. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 
W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D. 

The HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for 
Admission into every Department of H.M.’s Service. By W. J. CHETWODE 
Craw ey, LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S.L, &. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged for 1886. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at Examinations 
for India and Home Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &., together with 
a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army Candidates. By 
W. K. Date.etsn, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Head 
Classical Master, Queen’s Service Academy, Dublin, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The FRENCH HANDBOOK: designed for Competitive 
Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student Interpreter- 
ships, &c.), and specially for the New Army Entrance Examinations. By 
Li ONY GUILGAULT, Professor of French Language and Literature, Queen’s 
Service Academy, Dublin, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 

*,* In use at Royal Military College of Canada, 


Now ready, price 6d. 
MAGAZINE, NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


LONGMAN’S 


Waite Heatuer. ANovel. By William Black. Chapters 41-44, 
Waiting. By D. J. Robertson. 

Tue WESLEYS AT Epwortu. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, 

Tue Stone Dog. By Charles G, D. Robert. 

Fairy HILL; or, THE Port’s WEDDING. By William Allingkam. 
Witsos Barrett anp His Work. By John Coleman. 

“THAT VERY Mas.” By Grant Allen. 

AlMrr. By the Author of “Christina North.” (Conclu led.) 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





The CABINET EDITION. 
LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
3 vols., crown S8vo. 


Volume I., price 5s, immediately. 





This day is published. 
THE RIVER COLUMN. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE ADVANCE OF THE RIVER COLUMN OF THE 
NILE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, AND ITS RETURN DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


By Major-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B., 
Late Commanding the River Column. 


With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE OF 
SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edited by his SONS. 
2 vols., 8vo.—Vol. I., AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. II., MEMOIRS. 
Vol. I, in a few days. 


This day is published. 
AND BIRCHES. 
A NOVEL. 
By NASEBY, Author of “ Only Three Weeks,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 253 6d, 


OAKS 


This day is published. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant -Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘‘ Granite Crags,” “ Fire-Fountains,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. (Immediately. 


This day is published. 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 


REPUBLIC. A History and Beamete of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
a LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Life and Liberty in America,” &c. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d, 


SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS, 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Jonn Manners, Author of “Some 
of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and 
Free Libraries,” &c. In 1 vol, crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


VICTOR HUGO. A Memoir and a Study. 
By James Capron, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ His is the work of a cultivated and able man, who has carefully followed the 
phases and developments of French intellects and literature from the days of 
Louis XIV. down to the present time. Tracing the history of the old schools of 
thought and style, he has surveyed all the ground on which Hugo was destined 
to struggle and to conquer ; and his preliminary and comprehensive studies will 
be of great value to those who wish to read Hugo’s works intelligently.” —Times. 

“It gives evidence of much earnest study, and displays considerable critical 
acumen. The view presented of the political and social forces that formed the 
environment of the poet’s middle period, in particular, goes far towards explain- 
ing the comparative unproductiveness of this stage of his career.”’-—Spectator. 


A 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
the QUEEN. 


LETTERS on SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Herena Favcit, Lady Martin. With Por- 
traits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf Lehmann ; 
Engraved by the late F. Holl. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James WiLson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. New Edition, Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
**The whole of the volume is so full of fascination that, once taken up, it is 
difficult to lay it down.” —Times, 
“ An extremely readable and meritorious book.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
“This volume is a storehouse of amusing anecdotes.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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NEW 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 


MERRIE GAMES IN RHYME FROM 
YE OLDEN TIME. 


Illustrated and Collected by the Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. 
Crown 4to, fancy cloth boards, 33 6d. S 

These Games have been collected from all parts, aud the Old Tunes have been 

retained with helpful instructions in red. 

are of extreme antiquity. Among others, the following Games will be found in 


this volume :— 

BINGO. 

CuickEens, Come Crock. 

Do You KNOW THE MuFFiIn Man? 
Here Come THREE DUKES. 


BOOKS. 


Ready Nov. 1st. 


In most cases the words and music 


Our Boots ARE MADE OF SPANISH. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

Nuts in May. 

THe MULBERRY TREE. 





LonpDoN BripGE (Old and New Version). | Mary Brown, &c., &o., &c. 
A NEW WORK, Illustrated by F. 8S. T. Burne and H. J. A. Miles. 


TILES from DAME MARJORIES 


Chimney Corner, and China from Her Cupboard. The 
incidental ornaments are all fac-simile copies of examples of blue and white 
China from eome of the best Private Collections and from the Museums. The 
Tiles represent the old-fashioned subjects, such as our grandparents were 
familiar with. Carefully printed in various shades of bine, In fancy paper 
boards, coloured edges, oblong, 3s 6d. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 


In a GOOD CAUSE. A Collection of Stories, 


Poems, and Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. Trssren AMHERST. Contributions 
by the Earl of Rosslyn, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., the Bishop of Bedford, 
W. R. 8. Ralston, F. Anstey, Wilfrid Cripps, Oscar Wilde, Lady Augusta 
Noel, Lady Constance Howard, A. Lang, Canon A. J. Mason, Hamilton Aiié, 
&c. Illustrated by R. Caldecott, W. C. Horsley, 8. Carter, Tristram Ellis, 
and others, Small 4to, bound in white, 53, 
‘One of the prettiest books of the season. Seldom has an editor been so 
snecessfal in enlisting the aid of dietinguished authors.’”’—Edinburgh Daily 
Review, August, 1885, 


LISTEN! Poems for the Children’s Hour. 


By. J. E. Panton. With Frontispiece by W. P. Frith, R.A., and Outline 
Illust: ations by H. J. A. Miles and T. Pym. Square 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 


A. B. ©. Believed to be one of the prettiest 


Chiltren’s Alphabets yet published. Upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Daintily 
printed in colours in the best style of Chromo-lithography. Each illustrated 
letter is accompanied by an explanatory verse. Elegantly bound in fancy 
boards and coloured edges, 2s 6d. 


OTHER ILLUSTRATED WORKS by T. PYM. 
CHILDREN BUS 


CHILDREN SAD. 
Bound in an illustrated cover, p:p2r boards, cloth back, 3a 6. 
‘*A most charming book for children, The pictures are very pretty, and the 
children represented in them Jook lke real children as they are seen in nurseries, 
which is not always, nor even often, the case in books of this sort.””—Times. 


Pictures from the Poets. 
Printed in Brown and Red Tints. 
Oblong ito. Dlustrated cover, cloth 
back, 33 6d. 

* This volume will afford pleasure to 
everyone who can admire a good artistic 
work.”’— Scotsman. 


A NEW aud ORIGINAL WORK. 
| / nb ba a 
TOPSY TURVY. ByS. M. Borvey. Profusely 
A most original tale for children from ten to 
fourteen ; full of adventures, ard teeming with fun and humour. 
Hdition is nearly exharsted ; a Second is now in the press. Crown 4to, printed 
on toned paper, fancy cloth boards, 33 6d. 


LITTLE JEANNETON’S WORK: a Chronicle 


By C. A. Jones, Author of “Stories on the Catechism,” 
With upwards of 50 Illustrations, 


illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. 


of Breton Life. 
“Only a Girl,” &e. 
cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


A NEW CHILDREN’S BOOK, ILLUSTRATED by T. PYM. 


MIXED PICKLES. By Mrs. Fietp. 


16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of COUNTESS COWPER’S POPULAR HANDBOOK. 


HELP at HAND; or, 


Accidents or Illness ?” 


tions. Feap. 8vo, 3d; cloth, 6d. 


‘*WAS LOST and IS FOUND.” 


the London Mission. 


by H. J. A. Miles. 


Deare Childe. A Village Idyl. 
By the Rey. S. J. Stone, MA. 
With Outline Mlustrations by H. J. 
A. Miles. Square 16mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 

(Srd Edition, 

The Old, Old Story. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Heart to Heart,’ &e. 
With Outline Illustrations by H. J. 
A. Miles. Square I6mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


Two Volumes suitable for Villaze Libraries, Working Men’s C'nbs, &c. 


The PAINTED SAIL, 


With 10 Coloured Illustrations. 


With 10 Coloured Illustrations. 





By the Countess CowPer. 


APvem. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., 
Bishop of Bedford, Author of “ Plain Words,” &c. Wit': Outline Illustrations 
Sqnare 16mo, fancy cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


This Volume is uniform with the following popular little Gift Books :— 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d, 


A WONDERFUL VOICE, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, eluth, bevelled beards, 33 64. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


The Snow Queen. The Illus- 
trations represent Gerda and Kay’s 
Adventures in various Countries, as 
contained in one of the most popular 
of Hans Andersen’s stories. Fcap. 
4to. Illustrated papar boards, cloth 
back, 53. 


The first 


Crown 8vo, fanoy 
Square 


‘*What shall we do in 


With numeroua Ilustra- 
[Second Edition. 


A Tale of 


Little Lays for Little Lips. 

With Outline Illustrations by H. J. 

A. Miles, Square 16mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d, 
(7th Edition, 


The Changed Cross. By the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hosart. With Out- 
line Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 15m», cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, ls 6d. [22nd Editéon, 


and other Stories. 


THE BISHOP OF BE 


By the Right Rev. W. 
Feap. 8v0 


The Boy Hero. 


founded on Fact. 


A Story 
Illustrated by 
. J. A. Miles. Oblong, paper 
boards, ls 6d. (6th Thousand, 


A Prayer for the Parish. 
On Oard, in red and black. 1d. 


A Service for the Admission 
of a Chorister. In red and 
black, 2d. 


Daily Family Prayer. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
[12th Edition. 

es A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, 

cloth boards, is now ready. This volame 

will be found most suitable for parochial 

distribution, and is the cheapest book 

of Fawily Prayers yet published. 


Holy Communion. For those 


who need Enconragement. 6d per 
Packet of Twent: 


Feap. 


Lissa Thousand, 
Mo 


rning and Evening Prayer 
for a Child. Cloth, ta, y 


Notes on the Church Service. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 94. 
Pastoral Work. [cap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 23 6d. 
“ There is not a dull page in these six 
lectures, originally delivered to divinity 
students at Cambridge.”— Guardian. 


Scripture Readings. Selected 
Passages for Reading to the Sick. 
The Appendix to “Pastor in 
Parochia.”” Feap. 8vo, 
boards, 1s 6d. 

Seven Lenten Sermons on 
Psalm LI. 
limp, turned in, 1s. [11th Edition. 

Suggestions for Observing 
the Day of Intercession. 
ld; 63 per 100, [10th Thousand. 

Twenty-four Practical Ser- 
mons. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 
turned in, 2s; cloth boards, red 
edges, 23 61. (12th Edition. 

Two Addresses on Holy 
Marriage. 14. 

Vestry Prayers with a Choir. 


On card, in red and black, 14. 


cloth | 


Feap. 8vo, cloth | 


ai 
DFORD’S NEW work 


SERMONS OF GOOD CHEER. 


WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
, cloth, 1s 6d. [Ready Novemboy Sth 


OTHER WORKS BY THE BISHOP OF BEDForp 


Pastor in Parochii, Fo 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d, With 
Appendix. Cloth boards, red edges, 
4s 6d; calf limp antique, 103 6d, 
Also morocco pla‘n, and best flexi 
ble morocco, red under gold Clear 


z (16th Edition 

Plain Words. First Serieg 

Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, 
ani for Family Readinz, Feap. 810, 
cloth, turned in, 2s ; c'oth boards 
red edges, 23 6d ; Large-type Raj. 
tion, 33 61, (49th Edition, 

Plain Words. Second Series 
Short Sermons for the Sundays and 
Chief Holy-days of the Christian 
Year. Feap. 8vo, cloth, turned ip 
2s; cloth boards, red edyes, 2s ¢q! 
Large-type Edition, 3s 6d, * : 

30th Editi 
‘ bs Land II.,in1 vt cloth boars, 
3 6d. 


Plain Words. Third Series, 
Forty Meditations with a View to 
the Deepening of the Spiritual Life, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s; cloth 
boards, red edges, 2561; Large-type 
Edition, 3364. [17th Edition, 

Plain Words. Fourth Series, 
Forty Readings for those who desire 
to pray better. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, turned in, 2s; cloth boards 

yret edges. 206d. (7th Edition, * 
| o's. + an +» In on 

| boards, 43 6d. ’ adie. 

|Plain Words, as _ Tracts, 

\ Series I.-III.,in large type, 2s 6d 

each Series. 

| A Selection from “ Plain Words,” 

for Parochial distribution, in 
smaller type, 1s per packet, three 


kinds. 
Plain Words to Children, 
} Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
23 64; fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned 
in, 23. (3rd Edition, 
| Prayers for Schools. Royal 
,32mo, paper covers, 31; clo‘h, 6d, 
Private Life and Ministra- 
tions of the Parish Priest. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, 6. 
|Resolutions for those Re- 
| covering from Sickness. On 
| Card, in Red and Black, 12 copies in 
| packet, 62. 








By the Right Rev. G. 


Absolution: a Sermon. 
paper covers, ls. 

Be ye Reconciled to God. 
1d ;63 per 100. {New Edition. 

Confession: a Sermon. 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. 

First Steps to Holy Com- 


mupion. The Substance of Four 
Simple Instructions after Confirma- 


8vo, 


tion. Feap. 8vo, 6d. A Superior 
Edition in Old Style, bourd in 
white, ls. 


Hindrances and Helps to the 
Deepening of the Spiritual 
Life among Clergy and 
People. 31. 

Holy Week and Easter. Feap. 

&vo, cloth boards, ls. 

(15th Thousand, 

How to keep Lent. Notes on 


Quinquagesima Sunday Address. 
3d. {llth Thousand, 
How to Deal with Tempta- 


tion. A Lenten Address, 
Svo, 3d. 3 . 
Instructionsin the Devotional 
Life. Fecap. 8vo, price 6d. A 
Superior Ed:tion, 1s. 

e _ [54th Thousand. 
Instructions in the Way of 
Salvation. Feap. 8vo, price 64. 
A Superior Edition, 1. 

[30th Thousand, 
Lent Lectures. cap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, is. [18th Thousand, 
Morning and Evening Prayers 
for Children. On Card, 1d. 
Penitentiary Work: its Prin- 


Feap. 


THE BISHOP OF TRURO'S NEW WORK. 
HOW TO BEGIN A NEW LIFE. 


H. WILKINSON, D.D. 


In cld style, bound in white, 1s. 


[Ready November 5th, 


OTHER WORKS BY THE BISHOP OF TRURO. 


Prayers for Children. 32mo, 
2a. 

“The Chastening of the 
LORD.” Four Bible Realiugs 


given at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, ts. 
(13th Thousand. 


“*The Communion of Saints.” 
A Help to the H gher Life of Com- 
munioants, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, (25th Thousand. 

The Power of Suffering: a 
Thought for Holy Weak. 6d per 
Packet of Twelve, 

The Power of Weakness: a 
Thourht for Good F:i ay. Feap. 
8yo, 3d. 

Thoughts for the Day of 
Intercession. 14; 63 per 100. 

{15th Thousand, 

Thoughts on Calvary. The 
Substance of Two Good Friday 
Addresses. Feap. 8vo, 31. 

Two Addresses to Communi- 


cants. Feap. 8vo, 6}. 
Edited by the Right Rev. G H. 
WILKINSON, D.D. 
Break up your Fallow 


Ground, A Heip to Self-Mxam na- 
tion Price 3l. 

Self-Examination Questions. 
Founded on the Ten Conmind- 
monts and the Ciurch Catechism. 
Price 21. 





ciple:, Method, Difficulties, and En- 
couragements, Feap. 8vo, price 61. 


WELLS GARDNER, 





Simple Prayers for Daily Use 
for Young Persons. Price 2d. 


‘DARTON, and CO., 


PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





——_—___—_—— 
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Lowpoy : Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exoter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spxctaton” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 24th, 1885, 
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